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[‘‘ GooD-BYE,”’ HE SAID, HOARSELY; ‘“‘ PERHAPS THE TIME MAY COME WHEN I SHALL 


MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 
CHAPTER x. 


Lynwoop Haut was en féte, and even a casual 
observer, who knew nothi of what was 
happening, could not fail to have been struck 
with its gala air. Flags hung from the 
windows, wreaths of laurel and flowers were 
above the principal entrance, while triumphal 
arches and Chinese lanterns in all parts of the 
grounds bore witness to the general rejoicing 
that was taking place in honour of the retnrn 
home of Sir ph Lynwood and his young 
bride. 

It is needless to say that much curiosity’and 
gossip had been excited in the neighbourhood 
at the news of the baronet’s marriage, and the 
comments had not been altogether of a flatter- 
ing nature with regard to Lady Lynwood. 

.“ An artful young woman, who has married 
Sir Ralph for the sake of his money and 
title!’ people said, shaking their heads sagely, 


and then they spoke in lowered tones of Otho 
Lynwood, and wondered how he liked having 
his chances of heirship thus cut off. 

If he resented it he contrived to veil his 
feelings admirably, for it was he who directed 
all these preparations for welcoming his uncle 
—he who ordered the bells to be rung, the 
arches to be erected, and who acted as general 
superintendent of the whole affair. 

“ Of course it wasa disappointment to me, in 


‘a degree,” he acknowledged, frankly, when 





.* 


someone ventured to hint that he could hardly 
have rded the marriage with unmixed 
satisfaction; ‘‘ still, on the whole, I don’t 
know that I am altogether sorry. My uncle’s 
one of the best men in the world, and has be- 
haved like a father to me all my life, so I 
have surely no right to grudge him happiness, 
even though it be at my own expense.” 

This hganthropy raised Captain Lynwood 
wonde y in the estimation of the neigh- 
bourhood, which unanimously declared he 
bore his downfall in a most Christian-like 
manner that deserved every sympathy, for, 
disguise the facts as you will, there is no dis- 
puting that the probable loss of a baronetcy 
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BE ABLE TO FORGIVE YOU.’’] 


and fifty thousand a-year is enough to disturls 
the equanimity of the most unselfish of men ! 

“I think everything is complete now, 
Richards,” he observed to the butler, throwing 
a comprehensive glance round. ‘ You have 
told Mrs. Gibbs to have all the maid-servants 
in the hall?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir; and you needn’t be afraid but 
what they’ll be there, for they’re all dyin’ 
with curiosity to see the new mistress of the 
hall,’ responded that functionary, and Otho 
winced slightly at the last words as if they 
stung him. 

He went to the door and looked out, but as 
yet there was neither sight nor sound of car- 
riage wheels. It was a lovely afternoon, the 
sunlight lying in a widespread glory on the 
leaves, the beds and borders bright with a 
blossom blaze of crimson and yellow, while 
the skies above were cloudlessly blue. Lyn- 
wood Hall was at its best, and Otho’s eyes 
lingered on its beauties with curious in- 
tentness—as if, though accustomed to them all 
his life, he now saw.them in a fresh light. 


“A fine heritage—to lose,” he muttered to 
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Sc.c 
himself, and added, with am unfatomable 
smil@ ‘“@r to wih Back again.” 
HeHadthoughitlong,and pendéred deeply over 
his position before he resolved on the line of con- 
duct he should pursue. Repraaches ; 
to Sir Ralph would, he knew, be of no avail; 
nay, would only injure his case, for the 
Baronet would very naturally affirm that he 
had. aqright to please himself, and the fact of 
his not having married till late in life con- 
eerned- no-one else—and this it would- Reve |’ 
been impossible to contradict. 

The officer’s subtle brain revolved many 
problems, and at last he:»determined on treat- 
ing the affair as if it weme, quite a matter 
of course, and he had not the shadow of a 
right to resent it. Agcordimgly he wrote a 
letter to his uncle, in which he offered his. most 
sincere congratulations, hepedi he would be 
very happy, and ended by ing the 
wish he felt to see his.mew 

The latter remeron =) Was nee 
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permission...“ It is such a pretty name—as you 
pepnounge if!” 

"Presently; after she had finished her. tea, 
the young. wife went cpsiairs to change her 
i neeng andthe two! gontlemen ‘weiti thus: lei 
aionue. 

‘‘ Well, Oto; what’ do you think of my 
“Bride 7” asked Sit Ralph, as the ddor closed: 

* She is charming 1” was the enthusiastic 
answer. ‘She is as fair and sweet-looking as 
a flower !7" — 

“Ig. she not?’ exclaimed the Baronet, with 
fond pride ; ‘‘and, mere than that, her soul is 
as pure and innesentias that of a young child. 
She. is y ftee-from. knowledge of the 
world and its wickednese,andviews everything 
through the mediumsliip, of ber own purity. 
& ae de temderer, more gnideless: ngéure it 

» fortune to 




















presembiment’ of the evil thawtin the f 

should.come to her throu agency ? 
she the line 
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Mrs. Gibbsewass fax from: p 
notion of Lynwood having ion other mistress 
than herself; and when she saw how young 
that mistress was her indignation greatly in- 
creased, and she repeated ‘for the hundredth 
time that: “Sir had made a fool’ of 
himself'im his old'age!’’ 

Unconseiousof: the unfavoucable criticism 
on the: partof: the housekeeper, or the admir- 
ing regards’ of ‘the other servants; Adrienne 
went onite: the: smallest of the reception 
rooms, where tea was already set’ on a smnnll/ 


sipsy table. 

“ T thought, Lady Lynwood might. be tired, 
aud would like a cup of or aes dinner, so 
I ordered it,’’ chanpredsO 

“Very, thonghtfal of cea ne? cammented the 
Baronet; “ only you must address my wife in 

a Jess formal manner than ‘ Lady Lynwood,’ 
or T'ant sure stie will feel hurt.” 

“Yes; indéed t’’ acquiesced the young irl. 

“ Certainly, I will call her what you like,” 
said Otho, pleasandly ; “but you must give 
me proper instritetions. It will hardly do to 
sey ‘ Aunt,’ will it?” 

Adrienne barst into a little ripple of laugh- 
a sweet and’ clear ag a peal of silver 

its, 

“That, would be too fimmy! No, you must 
call meby miy Christian name—Adrienne.”’ 


gute | 
it sommer 
uturee 





‘Bebe; and P thank you for your kind | 










- and it streekit ‘aes 
speech was rather wanting in tact at cat 
precise . juncture, 

Luckily, the pause that ensued was broken 
by the entrance of Adrienne, who had changed 
Ker’ traveling dress for one of white cashmere, 
made quite simply, in straight folds that fell 
jin graceful’ lines round: her slender: young 
| form; atid ‘suitet her besuty to perfection. 

“Yowonly want a halo to: make you: look 
likewa medieval sairtt | ’’ exclaiamed: Otho, gaily ; 
and inwnediately afterwards: the butler an- 
nounced that dinnenavas served, and they all 
adjourned to. theadining-room—« stately apart: 
ment panelled im: orale, and: hang rowed with 
fanaily portraits. 
you like your rooms?” asked 
Otho of Adrieme, when they were seated. 

“ Dhey are charming—so light and freshkand 
el t!’? she answered; with the. chiltish 

usiagm that was perfeatiy natural! to-her, 

He bowed and! looked:pleased: 

‘Tam very glad they meet wit your ap: 
proval. Dbdidnot know: your taste; so I hadto 
exercise a considerable amount! of diseretion 
iniselecting the-fumsiture.’ 

“« Did you seleot'it; Otho?” asked Sitr 

‘Yes. Mis. Gibbs-came te mein great 
tress, svying: you had semt orders: to ges the 
site of rooms in the west wingready for Lady | 
Liynwood’s oconpation, axd«as they required; 
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ja great many alteratiogs to make them decent 
‘she was at lier wits’ end, so I underf@ok the 
responeibility myself.’ 

“Which wag more than good of you. I’m 
$gaz60 don’t*know how we can thank you for 
the trouble you have taken in our home- 
coming.” 

That task repaid itself,” said the~ officer, 
gallantly, and glancing at, Lady, Lynwood, in 
order to point his compliment. 

“Now tell me what has been- happening 
since I have been away,” said Sir Ralph, 
more pleased than ever with his nephew’s 
conduct. “ You must have quite an accumu- 
lation of gossips”’ 

“T have heard! very little—but then you 
ee! remember IT have only been here a 
wee 


“Se you oar learn a good. deal’ in a 


r a beem remiss im) 
for certhimly I kuow very 
breccia: ome: cdumer now t 
commmeto 
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and! a» very rtéir manr;, 

Joop dow ree inolinedk. te. look: 
y omvttie: mately. which, they» say, is/one 










Wer sox curiously and £0 
embarassment naturally 






“No, that is, yes. I have met him, at 
least,” she caaael, incoherently, and 
wondering whether they would think she had 
done a, very hefnons thing in permitting him 
to escort her when he had not been introduced 
to her. 

“Where did you meet him?” asked her 
husband, with goule asperity. 

“In Brussels.” 

‘* At your school?” 

“Oh, no! Hewxendered me a service once. 
I will tell you about it some other time, not 
now,” she snswered; hastily, and ad tex-this Sir 
Ralpli could mot pres» her 

Nevertheless the incident was not fongotter 
either’ by hinvor his nephewy.and,.triviel awis 
was, it wae yetdestined to make am indelible 
impression on ‘botin theirjmiemories: 


_— 


CHAPTER 2&r 


Tur next few days were mostly taken ee 
receiving. and: entertaining the: visitors: 
flocked to nes Hell, anxious parpethr 
youug: mistress, and discover what manner of 


» | Woman this: old) ntan's darling: was. 


Thé-verdiet! tliey’ passed was very: favour- 


able: Although Adrienne had seen nothing of 


the: world; andr knew nothing of’ fashionable 
nramners; she hadia quies, unconscious dignity 
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that was innate, and which supplied the place 
of. experience. 

People were charmed, with. her’ delicate, 
flower-like face, and.tne sweet tranquillity: of 
her smile, and. whatever: mercenary motives: 
they might: formerly, have.imputed to her for 
coxsenting to marry a man old enough to. be 
her father, they, now declared she had been 
actuated, by no. other. consideration than. her 
affection for. Sir Raiph: 

And; indeed, the young girl was very. happy 
at. this periods For the first timerin her life she 
enjoyed perfect. liberty. of. action, and she 
revelledsin. it. like a bird,which has suddenly 
been set free from.the narrow limits of a.cage; 
and. cam-fly. whithersoever. he. will-in the. wide 
air of Heaven. 

She. was. surrounded. by every luxury Sir 

Ralph's. fondness: could suggest, and. she 
cujoyed the pretty arid tasteful objects lavished 
upon. her .with the enjcyment of a young and, 
artistic. soul, to. which . theix, possession. is.a 
novelty... The strangeness of her position soon 
wore away, and.shs: quickly.grew accustomed 
to- hearing, herself called. ‘‘ nvy lady,” amd: to 
the feeling that she.was. the. person of most 
importanee in the ousehold+one whiose will 
was law, and whose,shightest caprice must. be 
obeyed. 
_ Some. chawacters..might. have been: spoiled 
by. the changey but, hers, was. so uiterly sweet 
and-unselfish,) so. entirely devoid of.the grosser 
elements, that the only result.of her new: 
dignities was a girlish delight. and happiness, 
beneath. whese influence her. nature expanded: 
like: that. of a.flower. which. has, been kept in 
the. dark. amd..is. suddenly; brought. into the 
sunshine. : 

Tay was: pretty to,see her. running. about. the, 
house im her white:dress, and. with her shining. 
haix falling, in. a. golden cloud. over her 
shoulders, for Six:Ralph would.not permit her 
to bid. it: wpy which. he. said ail hide its 
beauty. He had. bought. her a little carriage 
and pair of ponies, and these she: was-never 
tired of driving, abeut, while her husband sat 
at, her’side, looking,at her. with admiring eyes 
that never wearied of. watching her: sweet, 
changing face, 

Her affection :for. him. was very true, very 
sincere ;.and.if.it. was that..of a.child for a 
parent, rather than a wife for:her husband, 
she was toorinnocent to know the difference. 

-» Frequently, Otho. would: accompany her in 
walks.and drives,.and, on these occasions 
nothing:could»exceed the assiduity with which 
he endeavoured; to. amuse her; He was an 
agreeable companion, for,.of course, he. knew: 
the neighbourhood, thoroughly, and was. able 
to point. out..4o Ler all the spots of interest, 
aud give hex. thethistory of the county. families, 
and. Advienne was. very, grateful. for his kind- 
ness and.the efforts he.madefor her pleasure. 

“T am. sureti-do.not know why you should 
take so much trouble for mie,” she said to him, 
once, with uaive. simplicity. 

“I. assure. you your society, is a great 
pleasnre:to,mey;’’ heimmodiately replied. ‘ All 
my life:'L have. wished for a.sister, aad you, in 
some measure, supply therplace of one towards 
me.” 

“Do1?, Lam yery, glad.” 

‘* A. female friend: is. a agama oe to. any: 
man,” he» went. on,, with. his. unfathomable: 
smile,,‘‘ ad, in the:present. state of society, .it 
is impossible. for, two members of. opposite 
sexes torbe friends unless they are relatives.” 

‘Ig it? ” she said; surprisedly, ‘I. do: not 
ses why it-shonld be impossible.” 

‘« Then. you. believe in. platonic affection ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly, I.do.. If-people have tastes and 
sympathies in. commen:I do not understand 
why they should bedebarred'from each other’s 
companionship because they happen to belong 
to different sexes.’’ 

Otho. shruggedhis. shoulders. 

“‘L don’t see why. they should either, but 
you see. the: world has put its veto on such 


friendships.” 

‘« Then defy.the:world |” 

He law ‘egein,-but a.strange: gleam shot 
into his eyes. fre had set himself the task of - 


gauging the character of his unele’s wife, and 
each revelation was carefully treasured. up in 
his memory for futwre use. Simple and inno- 
cent as she appeared, it was yet not the sim- 
plicity, of weakness; and there-were. depths in 
her nature that. hadmever. yet been sounded, 
and of whose existence-she herself: was igno- 
rant. She had infinite capabilities of love;,of 
suffering, and of dévotien, but these forces yet 
slumbered, waiting’ for the. magic of an 
enchanter’s wand to wake them into life, 

Natalie Egerton had been one-of the-fixst to 
call at Lynwood Hall, and she*and Adrienne 
had immediately, taken a-great fancy to each 
other. The latter had said nothing of. her 
meeting ‘with Lionel, and had. listened: atten- 
tively, but: without remark, when Nathalietold 
her they expectéd him home on the following 
¢ Ya 
He really came this time, in spite of his 
sister’s declaration that-after so-many dis- 
appointments she would not believe in, his 
| presence until she acttally felt his arms round 
her. 

“T was growing quite: hopeless. You have 
been coming. so many - times, and have. dis- 
appointed: us atithe- last moment,” she said, 
when the first greetings were over, and brother 
and ‘sister sat together on the.couth, his arm 
twined fondly about her waist, while his eyes. 
gazed tenderly into hers, 


 ¥efused to join, and' the docters said. unless I 
kept myself, quiet I might go limping, about 
the world for the rest of’ my daiys,’’ he said; 
‘and as that‘wasa contingency: I didmot wish 
to face, I thought.Ik had better make the best 
ofa bad job and-stay where I; was: 
not say:how anxiously I was looking forward: 
to seeing yon adter this long time,’’ he added, 
kissing her, 

“Tt is a long.time;isitnot? And theyears 
have improved you wonderfully. Do you find 
me much altered?” 

‘‘ Yes; you were a child when I left;,you 
are a beautiful woman. now. , But it seems. to 
me Nathalie, you are pale and thin, and, you 
look as-if you were very, muclt worried !”’ 

A bright colour leapt to her cheek, and faded: 
as suddenly. 

It was true; she felt more than worried, but 
it was far from her desire that-he should gness 
the reason’of her trouble. 

She played restlessly with, a, ring sher ware 
on the third finger of: her left hand, and this, 
at length, attracted his attention, and he bent 
down to look. at it., 

“What splendid opals!” he exclaimed. 
“But you should not wear them—they. are 
unlucky for people not born in October.’’ 

« Aye they ?; Fortunately I.am not super- 
stitious.’”’ 

“But what is the meaning of this ring, 
Nathalie?’ Are you engaged?” : 

She answeréd in the affirmative, without 
*raising,her eyes. 


proachfully. : , 
‘“T have had no ‘opportunity of. doing,se, for 
the engagement is'quite recent,” she answered, 


fiancé, but saidnothing of the position in which 
he stood towards her father. 

In spite.of-all.her efforts to conceal it, there 
| was a certain restraint in her manner as she 
spoke of her betrothtal that Lionel was quick 
to observe. 

He fancied there must.be some mystery, but 
whatevet it was, she clearly wished him kept 
in ignorance,..amd.so he made. no further 
remark beyond congratulating her, and wish- 
ing her all future happiness. 

“You cannot'think ;what. a delight it is to 
me to be at-home once. more,” he said, ashe 
went’ to the window and looked. out, whilershe 
joined him and leaned on hisshoulder. ‘In 
my dreams, when’ I wasraway, Iso often‘saw 
the old house and the pao asap ong % 
with the sunlight ing;on. ves. 3 
Nathalie} there Dan like home ! ’’ 

«« But there are very few homes as beautiful 





as ours, Lionel.” 


“Ts was net my fault, my broken. bones} 


I need }' 


“And you never. told me!,” he said, re- 


hastily, and: then told him the name of her | 


‘No; itis indeed a place to be proud.of $” 
he answered, while. his: eyes rested: fondly en- 
the velvet, smooth. lawns, where a couple af. 
stately peacocks were sunning themselves,and 
then travelled onwards to the park, with its: 
miniature forests of bracken. ‘‘I would not 
part with King’s Dene for an Emperor's 
ransom ! ”’ ‘ 

She looked at:him with. strange intentness. 

“And you would think no sacrifice too great 
to retain it?” 

“None. Why, it has been-im our family sa 
long that'to part with it would be sacrilega— 
desecration. I wouldrather lose twenty yeurs 
of my, life- than. my; heritage. But. why do 
you stggest.such.a thing?” he. asked), play 
fully. ‘“ Surely. there is: no feax-of ite. being. 
wrested from us?”’ 

“No fear of.it—now,’’ she said, with.» little 
catching of the breath; and he: wondered.ad 
the expression. her face wore as she spoke. tite 
words ;, iireminded. him of. the: picture of a 
martyr he- had. once. seen,.and: that. had im- 
pressed. him, strongly. with. a. sense of. the 
‘‘ faithfulness. unto. death,’ it: was intended: te 
:COMVEY,. 

Nathalie. turned quiekly from. thenvinderr, 
so. that he should have no further. opportamity: 
iof studying her featuresyand:as!she did so, she 
said:to herself,— 
| ‘My sacrifice has not been.in vain!” 

There were. no. lack. of. subjects-of conversa- 
tion between brother and.sister,;. each had* 
much to tell. ther other, and: it: seemed. asyif 
their confidences would never. end. 

‘‘ And are you.contie back quite. heartwhele ?.”* 
jasked Nathalie, playfully. 

“ Quite;’’ he answered; b&t.she fancieaba 


ow. mean. to. tell me you, have beam 
away all:these years and not.fallen in love?” 

‘Oh, for that: matter, I have fallew.in love 
half-a-dozen times or more, but the. awioward, 
part.is,. I have fallen out-againm as readiby,’’ he 
‘said, laughing, ‘I fancy my, ideal. woman 
must. be. avery exalted-one ;. at all.eventa,y L 
have.not: met her yeti?’ 

‘‘ What,is she like—the ideal ?” 

He paused a moment, .asif' conjuring ap a 
mental vision before he answered. 

“She must be rather tall, rather. slight, 
have golden hair, and eyes the colour of. 
pansies; she must. be gentle, gracious; very 


but not weak, and, zbove everything, she 
shave a soft voice, that ‘ most excellent, thing 
in.& woman !.’’’ 

Nathalie laughed. 

“ You. are, indeed, modest im your. reqnize- 
ments; and; such. being, your iam 
not. much. surprised. that- it has. nevex been 
‘reached—it never: could be.” 

“ Yes,” he said, dreamily, and 
jmere to himself'tham her, “ theze is'sucltjai 
| woman inthe world—I-have.seen-her.” ‘ 

“ Where?” 
| The. answer that. trermbled.ou hisligs died 
there: unspeken:. He suddenly. seemed te 
remennber. himself. ; 

“Tn a far-off land; but she is a dream ai 
| vision,, aa. airy, umsubstantial: nething |,’ he 
said, astrange intonation, in his voies, despite 
| its atlected gaisty. The memony,, whatever ié 
might be, was too-saered to be spokem of, even 
to. his sister.; and, as if to.evadea-fuxther dia- 
‘cussion, of it,, he went-towartis thedeer. “5 
am. going to: my, father--willt you,come.?;”’ 

‘“No; E.have some household, affains-to see 
to. Do not) forget: that..L have promised te 
take. you) with. me. to. Lynnwoed Hail - te- 
morrow-night,. Sir Ralph is-mostianziens ta 
see u.?? 

‘“‘ My respect for Six Radph. is. net whas, is 
used to-be. I had.no.idea he.would,ever make 
ak See a ag tO marry, & young 
wife.’ 

“Wait until, yous have, seen- hen, and, tdtem, 

you'll-u a te A it hats ” retorted 








his. on meg entertained a-great adntiratient 


woman for another, 


womanly; inuocent and yet intelligent, tender’ 
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Lionel shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 
He was not in the least anxious to see her ; 
and, in point of fact, if he thought of her at 
all it was as an intriguing woman, who, for 
the sake of his wealth, had entangled the 
baronet in her toils. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Lyxnwoop Har was lighted up from base- 
ment to garret, and every five minutes car- 
riages rolled up the approach, deposited their 
burdens, and drove away to give place to 
others. 

The Egertons’ conveyance was a lumbering 
old family coach, that had most decidedly seen 
better days, but which, if ponderous, was 
very comfortable, and, more than that, & 
certain grandeur about it that may have been 

rtially due to the coat-of-arms laseoned on 
its 8, and partly to its size. 

o more distinguished-looking visitors than 
Nathalie and Lionel Egerton had yet arrived, 
and as they entered the room she, in trailing 
skirts of amber brocade, that had been her 
mother’s, and he in plain evening dress, a 
slight murmur of admiration was audible. 
They did, indeed, make a handsome couple, 
but they were both either serenely unconscious 
of, or supremely indifferent to, the fact. 

Adrienne, as they came up, had her back to 
them, having turned round to speak to some- 
one, 80 it was only when they were close to 
her that she saw them. 

A sudden light came in her eye, a bright 
smile trembled on her lips, and her colour 
deepened: perceptibly as she met Egerton’s 
gaze of utter surprise. 

“Lady Lynwood, may I introduce my 
brother to you?” said Nathalie. 

“ There is no necessity for an introduction, 
Miss Egerton; we have met before,’ she 
replied, and held out her hand, which Lionel 
took, with a few words indicative of his 
astonishment. 

“ Bat where have you and Lady Lynwood 
met ?’’ inquired Nathalie, after she had spoken 
to Otho, who was standing by the young wife’s 
side, and watching this little scene with great 
interest. 

“In Brussels,” she responded, briefly, and 
did not think it worth while to mention under 
what circumstances their meeting had taken 


“Quite a pleasant little surprise for you 
both,” observed Otho, and Adrienne answered 
innocently,— 

“ Indeed, yes.” 

After Lionel had spoken to Sir Ralph, and 
greeted a few other old friends, he contrived to 
wander off into a small reception-room at the 
end of the suite, where he found himself alone. 
This was what he wanted, for he was so en- 
tirely taken aback by the discovery of Lady 
Lynwood’s identity that at first he actually 
failed to realise it. He had known she 
had left Brussels, for he had watched the 
school several days when it went for its daily 
walk on the Avenue Louise, and observed she 
was not there ; but it never entered his wildest 
— to conceive that they should meet again 
The impression she had made on him was 
@ curious one, and quite unique in his experi- 
enee of women. She was unlike‘anyone else 
he had ever met ; her gentle serenity, the inno- 
cent naivete that was not childishness, and 
the simple candour which, even his short 
acquaintance had enabled him to see, was 
perfectly natural to her, had made him set ber 
on @ pedestal somewhat higher than he had 
ever given to the rest of her sex ; and so firmly 
-had he held to this idea of her superiority that 
even now he would not drag her down to the 

common level, although he had been inclined 
to pronounce a harsh judgment on the girl who 
become Sir Ralph Lynwood’s wife. 

“There are circumstances in the case that 
I do not understand, but I would stake my 
life she was actuated by no unworthy motive,” 
he said to himself; and then, after a little 
while, he went back to the drawing-room and 





stood in a corner, unconscious of how keenly 
he was watching her. 

Every detail of her a “age impressed 
itself on his memory. 8 e was dressed in 
some very pale pink material—hardly pink, 
indeed, but white, in which a faint roseate 
hue was visible—and in her hair and bosom 
nestled tuberoses. Nothing could exceed the 
delicate loveliness of the picture she made, 
and the charm was heightened by her ex- 
quisitely tranquil eae. 

“What do you think of my uncle’s wife?” 
asked Otho Lynwood, joining him in his 
corner. 

Lionel started slightly at the question. 

“I think her lovely, as other people must 
also think her,’’ he answered. 

Otho raised his eyebrows superciliously. 

“Yes, she is pretty enough, But for my ae 
I prefer a little more colour—she is too like a 
narcissus, or one of those tuberoses in her 
hair. Don’t you think a dash of red in her 
cheeks would improve her ? ”’ 

“No, I do not—you might as well try to 
improve a lily with rouge. She is as perfect 
as & woman can ever hope to be.” 

‘“« You are enthusiastic,’’ observed Lynwood, 
with a slight laugh; “I did not know you 
were such a connoisseur of female charms.” 

“T never professed to be, but I have artistic 
instincts, and Lady Lynwood satisfies them.” 

“Are you going to stay at King’s Dene 
long?” asked the officer, with an abrupt 


ch of subject. 

* a I ——— so. You see, it is a good 
while since I have been at home, so I shan’t 
wan’t to leave it in a hurry.” 

‘*No, of course not. Well, I hope I shall 
see a good deal of you, for I am going to be 
here some time, and occasionally I find the 
hours hang a little heavily. The country is 
all very well in its way, but it’s such a 
deucedly monotonous way after one has been 
accustomed to town life. Are you fond of 
tennis?” 

** Yes, very.” 

“‘ That’s a good thing, for down here people 
think of nothing else in the way of amuse- 
ment. Sir na has an exceptionally$good 
lawn, which I find a great resource. He has 
al the grounds considerably since you 
went away.” 

“Has he? They used to be very pretty, I 
remember.”’ 

“ They are still prettier now. Come over 
in the morning, and I will take you round the 
estate and show you the improvements.” 

“ Thanks, I shall hove? ppy,” responded 
Lionel, marvelling slightly at this cordiality 
on the part of Otho. 

They had known each other from boyhood, 
but it can hardly be said they had ever been 
friends, for there were few sympathies or 
congenial tastes between them, oy as a con- 
sequence, they had not seen very much of each 

er. 

But now Lynwood seemed determine to alter 
the former state of things, for his manner 
became warm and friendly, and. contrary to 
his usual custom with men, he even exe 
himself to make himself agreeable to Lionel— 
although not in such a marked way as to 
arouse the latter’s suspiciéns of any ulterior 
motive. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the room, a 
different scene was being enacted. Nathalie 
had been listlessly turning over some photo- 
graphic views, when she heard her name pro- 
nounced, and, looking up, beheld Hugh Cleve- 
land at her side. 

Every vestige of colour fled from her cheek, 
and she made a startled movement, as if she 
would have run away, but he put his hand on 
her wrist, and prevented her. 

**You shall not escape me this time,’’ he 
said, in a low, fierce whisper; ‘I have tried 
long enough and hard enough to see you, and 
have hitherto been baffled, but I shall not let 
this opportunity slip.”’ 

_“‘Hush!” she said, regaining her com- 
ama alth her voice trembled; ‘for 
eaven’s sake do not make a scene—remember 





how many people there are about who will 
notiée us.” 

‘If you are afraid of that, come out on the 
terrace; the night is warm, so there will be 
nothing singular in the Leen he re. 
turned, doggedly ; ‘* I am determined to speak 
to you, but it is for you to decide how and 
where.” 

She hesitated a moment, then rose and took 
his arm. She was observant enough to see 
that he was quite resolved to carry his point, 
and that if she did not acquiesce in his pro. 
posal he would say what he had to say in the 
room, and attention would —. be at- 
tracted towards them; she therefore thought 
it wiser to fall in with his first suggestion, and 
so they passed through the open French win- 
dows on to the terrace. 

No one else was there, which was strange, 
as the night was an exceptionally lovely one. 
The moon was almost at her full, and under 
the influence of her beams a silver glamour 
seemed to lie over the landscape. From the 
gardens below came subtle wafts of perfume, 
and no sound broke the stillness but the faint 
rustling of the glossy laurel leaves, as a gentle 
wind crept in amongst them. 

Nathalie, standing there in her gold-coloured 
skirts, and with a black lace mantilla twisted 
round her shoulders—through whose meshes 
the shoulders themselves shone like polished 
ivory—looked even more nw A than usual, 
and Cleveland’s eyes involuntarily softened as 
he gazed at her. z 

“T have had a hard battle with my pride, 
but love has conquered,” he said, after a pause, 
and with a curious bitterness in his voice; 
** perhaps you will think it cowardly of me to 
come to you again after your father’s rejection 
of my suit, followed by the letter in which 
you confirmed it ; but somehow, and in spite 
of that letter, I could not believe your affection 
had died so soon, and I fancied you might be 
under some coercion which was a! you to 
act contrary to your wishes, Was I right, 
Nathalie ?”’ 

She did not reply immediately, but looked 
away from him across the moonlit lawns. 
When she spoke her voice was very low. 

“I was alone when I wrote that letter, and 
no one dictated it but myself. I told you it 
was best for us to part—why cannot you accept 
my decision?” 

“« Because happiness and I won’t part com- 
pany so easily. Good Heavens, how calmly you 
speak—as if the question were a trivial one, 
instead of being a matter of life or death!” 
he exclaimed, between his set teeth. “I have 
heard that women are fickle—that their fancies 
are light as wind, and change equally easily ; 
but I never believed it—I cannot believe it now, 
although your own words condemn you. Ah! 
Nathalie, think of what you say, what you do, 
and then tell me there is some error, some 
mistake, and that you are still my own true 
love!’’ 

In his voice, his manner, there was a passion 
which told its own tale, and who shall measure 
the strength of the temptation Nathalie felt to 
cast herself on his breast, and let all other 
considerations vanish before the one great one 
of justifying his faith ? 

Her heart was beating as though it would 
burst all barriers in its efforts to get free ; her 
blood coursed thro her veins with a swift 
vitality, born of the excitation of his presence 
—she would have given ten years of her life 
just to lie once more in his arms and see his 
lovelit eyes gazing down into hers, as they had 
gazed but a few short weeks ago; but a vision 
of her father’s careworn face rose up before 
her, the words Lionel had spoken the preceed 
ing morning rang in her ears, and her resolve 
to persevere in her sacrifice, even to the bitter 
end, grew strong once more. 

She dared not tell him of the reasons that 
actuated her conduct, for if he had gu 
them, he would have combated them with all 
his strength, and her battle would have to be 
fought all over again. 

It was better to let him think her false, and 
then his pain at her loss would be less. 
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“There is no mistake,’’ she said, clearly 
and incisively, ‘‘what I wrote to you I am 
ready to repeat, namely, that it is quite im- 
possible I can ever marry you.” 

“But, why not, Nathalie—why not? Can- 
not you give me some reason?” 

‘No! it is sufficient to state the fact.” 

“Sufficient for you, perhaps, but not for 
me. It cannot be ze | poverty, for when I told 
you I loved you, and spoke to you of it, you 
said it made no difference to you, and, indeed, 
I np ied ae too grand and high-minded to 
be affec by it; and yet, I can think of 
nothing else. That your father should have 
objected to me as a suitor for your hand is 
perfectly comprehensible, although he need 
not have spoken to me in the way he did; but 
I fancied that even in the face of his opposition 
you would have been firm, and have waited 
until I could claim you.” : 

Poor Nathalie! How willing—more than 
willing, she would have been to do so, if fate 
had not inte: such a barrier between 
them! But this she could not tell him, and 
so she remained silent. 

“I had such faith in you,’ he went on, 
‘such faith that I would have staked my life 


on your Gasteacy in perfect confidence as to. 


the issue. then, how hard it is to 
believe myself mistaken. Is it not difficult for 
me to imagine that the girl I held in my arms 
such a little while ago—the girl whose sweet 
lips I kissed, and who told me that she loved 
me and would be true to me, let what would 
betide—is the same who says to me now that 
all is over between us, and we must part?” 

“ Difficult it may be, but it is true—why 
will you not accept itas a factand leave me?” 
she cried, passionately, her anguish under the 
torture of his words, almost more than she 
could bear. 

‘Why will I not? Because it seems to me 
I know you better than you do yourself, 
Nathalie.” He seized both her hands, and 
stood in front of her, so that she was forced to 
look at him. ‘Women may change in the 
course of months, or years, but they do notin 
a single day, like you did, unless pressure is 
brought to bear upon them. I tell you, I will 
not give you up—I will hold you true to your 

romise, so long as there is no actual barrier 
tween us!” 

‘“But_ there is,” she cried out, in despera- 
tion, and she threw forward her left hand, and 
pointed to the circlet of opals that adorned the 
third finger. 

He staggered back as if he had been shot. 

‘““What does that mean?” he asked, 
hoarsely. 

“It means I am betrothed to another man 
—it means that in the course of a few weeks I 
shall be his wife!” she answered, the words 
falling heavily from her lips, while the opals 
gleamed balefully in the moonlight. 

Hugh put ao his hand to his forehead, and 
drew a long, deep breath. 

“« Who is the man?” he asked, in ominously 
low voice. 

“‘ Gilbert Farquhar.” 

‘He who was talking to you at the window 
when I came from your father’s study ? If it 
had not been for his presence I should have 
sought you, and spoken to you there and then.” 
He paused for a few minutes, his breath coming 
very fast while he looked at her, then he said, 
“IT know Farquhar by name; he is a very rich 
man, and he will be able to give his wife all 
the luxuries even a woman could wish— 
carriages and horses, and cashmeres and 
diamonds, while I could only have given her 
love! How could I expect to win, with him 
for a rival? Th: racewas not fair, I started too 
heavily handicapped, and the result might 
have been foretold from the beginning. 
Nevertheless, I staked my all, and lost.” His 
tone changed again—became full of harsh, 
concentrated passion. ‘‘Do you know what 
you have done, Nathalie Egerton? You have 
committed murder, as foul as if you had 
stabbed me with a dagger, for you have killed 
all that was bright in my life—all that 
made it worth living; you have lured me on to 


love you for the sake of adding one more 
victim to your list of conquests, and then 
thrown me aside like a worn-out glove—and this 
with no pity, no remorse. I believed in woman- 
hood as something high, and pure, and noble ; 
but you have degraded my idea, and robbed 
me of my belief, and now I see your sex as 
they are, vain—selfish, heartless, and ready to 
be bought or sold, as the case may be, for so 
many pieces of gold. I have been blind, but 
now my eyes are open, and never again will 
the same delusion have power to deceive me. 
Perhaps you have done mea service, I do not 
know ; only I would give half my life to have 
my blindness back again, and the happiness 
it brought me! ” 

The last words seemed wrung from him by 
some involuntary power he found it impossible 
to withstand, and as he spoke them he turned 
and looked at her sontian there, with the 
roses and passion flowers above her head, and 
her yellow silks lying on the marbles of the 
terrace, a picture that haunted him for many 
a long day. 

‘*Good-bye,”’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ perhaps 
the time may come when I shall be able to 
forgive you; I cannot now.” 

And then he turned away and left her; 
going through the gardens on his way home, 
heedless of the comments and conjectures this 
unceremonious leavetaki might excite; 
while she, with a low cry, like that of an 
animal in dire extremity, slipped down to the 
ground, and lay there, her eyes closed, her 

ace white as the moonlight. , 

And here Lionel, who had come to look for 
her, found her ten minutes afterwards ; for the 
first time in her life, she who prided herself 
on her strength of nerves and constitution, 
had been deserted by both, and had fainted. 

(To be continued.) 





SINNED AGAINST. 


a oe 
CHAPTER XIV.—(continued.)j 


Lone ago—and it seemed long ago to her— 
May had told Bertram Danvers she should 
never love anyone as he did her. 

Alas! before Stuart Lord St. John had been 
a fortnight at the Dell she had learned to care 
for him as her own life. 

She had solved the question that puzzled 
her—he had not remembered that incident 
which brought back so much pain to her; he 
had no notion that the girl he knew as May 
Anstruther was the child he had saved from 
misery. 

That point once solved, May was at her ease 
with him, and enjoyed his society. 

The General never commented on his 
intimacy with Stuart. Mrs. Anstruther 
proved herself the easiest and most accom- 
modating of chaperones. May and Lord St. 
John together ; together they took brisk 
walks across the bleak country roads; they 
sang duets and read Tennyson in company ; 
there were chats in the gloaming, and con- 
sultations in the conservatory ; in short, never 
had man and woman been given more oppor- 
tunities for falling in love with each other 
than those accorded to Lord St. John and 
May when the nobleman came a guest to the 
Dell! 

General Anstruther looked on well pleased ; 
it was his darling scheme that these two should 
be made one, and he was delighted when he 
saw how they sought each other’s society, 

There was nothing lover-like in their con- 
duct, only they seemed to have an instinctive 
sympathy for each other. 

Again and again May longed to tell Lord 
St. John she was the girl he had seen at 
Bertram Danvers’s side—again and again she 
kept silent for very shame. 

If she had only spoken out when she first 
saw him at the Dell how much easier it would 
have been! To speak now, after these week’ 
of silence, would be well-nigh impossible. 





k. And then the tidings came Lord St. John 





was goingaway. His visit had been prolonged 
to nearly a month, and yet the news of his 
departure came on May like a thunderclap. 

All that morning she avoided him steadily. 
He hardly caught sight of her till lunch, and 
then she again vanished, but Stuart did not 
mean to lose his last day of her society, and 
so he asked Mrs. Anstruther boldly to send 
May to come and ride with him. ; 

Mrs. Anstruther came back, bearing her 
niece’s message,— 

“She was very sorry, but it was too cold, 
and she had a headache.’’ : 

‘* Where is she?” 

‘“‘In the music-room. Don’t persuade her, 
Stuart; she looks quite tired and ill.” 

“I have no intention of persuading her.” 

But he went upstairs to the music-room, 
nevertheless, and found May ory | very 
aoe and weary in an easy-chair by the 


“Don’t you think you are treating me very 
wes ¢ ?” asked Stuart, gravely. 

“J?” 

“ Yes, you.” 

o It is so cold,” shivering, “I could not 
ride.”’ 

‘But you could be visible, instead of spirit- 
ing yourself away like a fairy or a changeling. 
I have hardly seen you to-day.” 

‘*T have been busy.”’ 

‘* What have you been doing ?”’ £ 

But she seemed in no hurry to tell him. 

“ My last day and all, too!” 

She kept silent, : 

% ——e you are glad I am going? Are 
you, May?” 

“No.” 

‘Turn round and look at me, 
know you have been crying?”’ 

**T haven’t.” 

“I think you have. May, are you very fond 
of the Dell?” 

“ Yes.” 

a you think you could bear to leave 
it ” 

She had no suspicion of his meaning. By 
a supreme effort of his will Stuart con- 
trolled his eagerness. His voice was calm— 
almost stern. One would have thought him 
but an indifferent wooer. It was difficult to 
guess the passionate longing hidden beneath 
his quiet, every-day manner. 

May looked into the fire. 

“ Yes, I think so. But is grandpapa really 
thinking of leaying the Dell? I know he has 
talked of it, but——”’ ; 

“I meant would you go without him? 
Child, there are many years between us, and 
I cannot woo you as a younger man might, 
but, May, I love you truly! Would you be 
content to put your hand in mine, and let us 
go down life’s pathway together?” 

Deep silence ! 

She had never hoped for this. She loved 
him—oh, yes, she loved him more than life! 
but she had never thought he cared for her 
like this. 

And then there was that dreadful secret f 
How could she tell him? After all, must she 
tell him? It had not been her fault, and the 
past was past. Oh, why must Bertram Dan- 
\vers stand like a great barrier between her 
and happiness! Oh, why must her own hand 
push from: her lips the cup of joy! 

Stuart took her hand in his. : 

“Tam waiting for your answer, child.” 

Still no entreating, no persuasion ; still that 
calm, firm tone, and she loved him the better. 
No true woman ever really loves a man whose 
will is weak. 

‘¢‘ Would it make you happy ?” 

He told her simply, — 

“ Yes.” 

“You know,” said May, huskily, “I am not 


Do you 


really your uncle’s grandchild. I had been 
poor all my life. I lived in a tiny house till I 
met him.” 


“That doesn’t matter. May, I want your 
resent and your future, not your past, 
ear.” 

“ Surely she will tell me now,” he thought 
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for something whispered’ to hinr that their 
future ‘would: be: the fairer if onee: mention 
wasinade between them of Bertram Danvers. 
But Mivy classed! that trouble with the past, 
and Stuart! had: said he did: not want her 


past 

“ Tf yow want me really,” she whispered in 
his ear, “I will be your wifé; and’ you will 
try, won’t you; to muke:me better’?”’ 

‘“ ¥ou'don’tneed any making Wetter. May, 
is it really so? Are you going’to:-be-my own'? 
Do-yow loverme, child?” 

She did not answer’ him; but she hid her 
face on his shoulder, and he was satisfied: 

in ttAladtanr ald che” esl ame: yronasied 
pain t she : ised 
to berhisewife: Ghe had never said she loved 
7 ae fiaed-tor 3 - ae 
t was January; and! con- 
gratuletions:-fioeked: in. 

Then came a time which May never riglttly 
tmderstood!. Stic saw but: littleof her jiancé. 
He was busy iat hiss , wad could find 
little time to run down, and when he was at 
tie Dell dressmakers and milliners always 
ssemed to clhim her attention. But at last 
the wedding morning came, and clad imrich 
white sill; the girl’ he had reseued'from life- 
long stoed at Stuart’s side, and vowed | 
to i that life he had: saved: from serrow 
to him. 

Then a little: later, im the vestry; with the | 
winter sunshine falling on: her hair, she signed 
for the last time the name the General had 
legally given her, and which'she hadi berne for , 
such a short time— May Anstruther:” 

It was over; they were married Teaming | 
on her husband’s arm May passed down the ' 
aile; themas he placed her im the carriage a | 
dull, sharp pain seized her. She had put'it 
out of her own power now to telPhimeof the 

i What if he discovered it for’ hinself ? 
At that thought, at the vision of his auger, | 
his disappointment and distress, Lady St. 
Jolin shivered as one struck bya sudden chill ; 
_ empty ng head down to rest on his | 

alder, 6 guessing the-pain at her | 
heart; calledher His:own, his love, iris: wife ! | 

His wifeshe nrust be always. “Alas, alae!” | 
thought’ May:; “when he knew alf would she | 
contintiv-his-love ?”’ | 








CHAPTER XV. 
Ms Ressexa and‘her ward; Miss: St. John, | 
did not tind ‘prosperity bringing them: quite | 
all the happiness they had expected. It was | 


very’ pleasant to be aw heixess; to owma man- | woman of the world, suavely, “and! it stits fashion. 


sion, "In| Park-lane, an estute in the country, 
andimore money then sheknew how to spend, | 
but ever these not- bring per- | 
fect happiness:in their train. 

The girl who had been known: as Margaret 
Russell was haunted by two phantoms ever | 
im) lier pathi. The two! she liad supplanted | 
seemed always rising up to tortura her fancy | 
im tits silent hours-of thenight; She would 
see the fair face of Alix, and hear the sweet 
voiee pléading for the generosity which should 
save her from: misery, and then at other times 
the littl Cinderella.of Mackstone would appear 
vo torment her Ycousin. 
__, Witiiy these two spectres ever haunting her 
life-coulé not be'all brightness for Margaret. 

“You had’ much: better ‘marry’ and settle 
down,” Mrs. Rwewell would sey to her cliarge. 
‘* Take’ my word’ for it, Meg; you will never 
ae until you have a- husband to protect 

“Or to’ protect my money?” asked the 
heiress, bitterly. ‘* Which do yow mean?” 

Mrs. Russell'sighed, Her young companion 
was at times strangely unmanageable. : 

“If only you would marry Lord St. John!” 

started, 

* has not’ the slightest intention of 


grent 
| to Stuert St. Sohn: and’ tell' him: tlie truth.” 


The heiress-shru her shoulders: 

“Tt isnot likely. And if hedid?” 

“ Tt would be transportation.” 

« Perhaps” 

“You take it coolly.” 

“Yow fénget;” said’ the girl} with perfect 
sang froid, “the punishment would not‘touch 
me”’ 

‘Not touch you? ” 

« Meeuvediy not. You’ Have asserted I was 
confided! to'your care as'a’baby. Thesternest 
judge could hardly punish me for not contra- 
dieting’you. You have represented meas the 
hieress of the St. Joims, Ptis‘not'my fauit, 
surely,.if P was deceived by’ your representa- 
tions.” 

‘Phen you would let the weiglit off disgrace 
fall'on me?’” 

“Don't get arigry. I dott thinks there's 
amy fear of detection; but if‘it came; itwould, 
of course; fall‘on‘you.” 

‘« Margaret’! ’” 

“Tt is quite-trae.”’ 

‘‘ Have you no heart ?’’ said Mrs; Russell, 

a how’ ardently she had striven to 
repress ail inher child. ‘Meg, I am 


grain: of’ love'for’me.’”' 


“Pam: quite sure of it.” 

‘“« But'she was’never found.” 

Lady Mamers threw up ler ‘hands. 

‘““My dear Mie} St Jolin, that is exactly 
how-Clarence talked for-tliree weeks:after-her 
loss. He sought her far and wide. He: set 
one of the first detectives in Londmx on her 
track, For three weeks, I say, henever rested 
night or day: His désire'to find Alix seenred 
one.consuming passion.” 

“He must have loved her.’ 

‘T supposeso.”” 

Lady, Manners hated truth as thonch it 
were a personal wrong. heshould have done so. 

“T think thera ouglit to be a law to prevent 
young men} falling, in- love with portionless 

irls. Well, at’ any. rate, le seemed as cone 
istracted. I hardly saw. him. He was 
always about with your Kinsman, Lord St. 
sonny a most objectionable young man, my 


“ = agree with you.” 

“Well atthe end ofthe third! week Clarence: 
came home; and tol? me he was going: to 
Belgium Island. It seemed’ so en an€ 
incredible. I urged on him that his wife’s 


your mother, and I don’t believe you have-one death obviated'all necessity for exertion on his 


“ Youare not my mother. You forget’ Iam 
the daughter of Lord! St. Jolin’s first’ wife. 
ane who ran awey last spring wae your 
child.” , 

‘Mt any’ rate) she had more heart than 


part; that after a few-months’ retirement he 
could re-enter society; and retrieve hisfortune: 
by a more’ ice,” 

“ An he refirsed ?” 

“Positively !” 

“ How distressing’ for um.” 





you,” Mrs. Russell; fairly besides Herself 
with indignation, ‘FP havea mind to 


Pn ys eve: a fancy for transports- 
jom.’”” 

“You hat better not try me too far.” 

“PT have no wish'to'try you, nore dtall I 
introduce you. torvallemyfriends, I take you 
everywhere I go myself, I treat you as a friend 
and equal ;~-what-more~cam you expect? 
Remember» -younself made, it- impossible 
for meto't to you as‘e niother.' 

Mrs. Russell sighedyand said no more. 

After all, though she had sinned,,the crime 
had been for Meg, and Meg . oe repaying her 

. twa: 


with tie: Poor’ woman, 
her sths Bro her little reward. 

Miss St. J hed new taker up’ Ker abode 
in the Paritlane: mansion: True, & avas 


ine feet, but there were plenty of people 

left to be friends with pe gy heiress. 

Among tlie’ first’ to’ call’ on wes Bady 
Mivmers: 

‘“ You will want’ a 1” seid tlie 

me-to gointo society with anyone rich-ertough 


to pay my expenses. I fancy we can be 


useful to-exch otiier, my dear; and I'don't see 


why we should be enemries because: my’ son 


married your hallf'sister.” 
Tt dawned om Margaret with a rust that 
tiie was just’ tlie: guardian’ site needéd+—-a 


matron of and fashion, with no 
daughters of her own to chi , and whose 
poverty would make her glad to beftiend a 


rich if unknown heiress. 

“T am glad’ you take such a sensible’view of 
things,’’ she said; coldly: “TIT fancy Sir 
Clarence would not agree ‘with you; how: 
ever.”’ oe 

‘« Clarence is infatuated. Tt really isabsard 
what he could see: in: Alix to wréck his whole 
future for her childish face,” 

Margaret remembered another childistr face, 
but-so very unlike Alix’s; she wondered what 
the only heart she had ever coveted could have 
seen'in Mwy to pour out his‘love upon her, 

“ Where is Sir Clarence-now? ” 

“Ty Brussels. My brother is' ambassador 
there, and Clarence* intends to go ih’ for 
diplomacy.” 

‘« Nh, his grief was short enough.” 





a and’ it is a good thing, for I detest 
m ” 

“Hie'would be a dangerousenemy. ‘Még, do 
Berchréfil not to offend him,” 

“os don’t care what he thinks of us.”’ 

“Bet ifthe diseovered the truth?” 


“No,” said Lady Mitmers, abruptly, “ he 
is not cured of his infatuation. 


bring back his wife.’’ 


from head to foot. 


very |, “6 


It’s my | 
Belief’ he would give years from his own life to | 


“Then you believe she is dead,” and, 
despite her self-eommand, Margaret shivered . the Black Forest: 


“«Mother,” he:said, solemnly, ‘nothing wilk 


£0 ' convince me of my wife’s deati. Until T stand 


| before her*grave, and read her'name upon the 
headstone; [shail believe that’ Alix is alive.’ ’’ 

“ How ridiculous.” 

“Utterly. I remonstrated with him; E 
argued’ that lis one chance of finding her was 
in England, but he declared he must*go.. ‘TI’ 
stall never find’ her, mother,’ Ke’said, sadly ;, 

. ‘The task ‘is for other hands. Tean. trust 
Lerd St: Jolin to’ carry on. tle search as 
‘energetically as myself; and I shall go te 
Brussels to‘make a home for my wife.’”’ 
‘Fe must be: mad !” 
| -.Bfe ia terribly altered. A’ Hinndsorio; 
fascinating man of fasttion, who shone in any 
drawing-room—that'wasmy boy «few montis 
ago; now lis*one desire seems to be hard works 
and prosaic money-grubbing. I am deeply 
di ted: in’ Clarence; Miss St: John.” 
} sighed. she almostenvie® 
thelost Alix the treasure oflove which seemed 
{to have been poured out upon, her: No one 
had’ ever loved" her, Margaret;. after this 


| Lady Manners studied her attentively: 

course you will be taro next 
year?” You’ ought to marry. im your fist 
seasor.”’ 

|| “Mrs: Russell says so.” 

‘ «Ah! I haveheard' ofher. A very worthy 

"woman, no donbt; and’ one who has done her 
duty by you ;, but you belong to-anotilier 
now: cotrse; ivis-very generous of you to 
keep your old friend with you, but you: woul? 
‘have been far wiser to pension’ her’off’ People 
who have you under other cireum- 
stances are apt to- become troublesome.’” 

\ Some daughters would have betrayed every- 
thing’or hearing’ their-mother thus spoken of 

May was: self- , and betrayed’ nothing. 

atall; only she said; decidedly,— ; 

“T could not think of sending her away.” 

“ Well, you reed not take her wherever! you. 
‘go. I should’ be most happy to chaperone you 
on a foreign tour this autumn; but, of course, 
Mrs. Russell must be left behind. She is 
terribly provincial and dowdy; she would never 
go down in good’ society.”’ 

“amr provincial too, Lady Manners,” 
| MEy dear, you are Lord St. John’sdangiiter- 
and'heiress. I fancy that is how people will 
best Tike to regard’ you.” 

Meg blushed. 

“Well, is itarranged? The whole affiir 
| shall be no’ trouble to you: We will do the 

Rhine and Switzerland, and then idfethrongit 
I think we might teeway? 
ten or twelve weeks very advantageously.” 


| 
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Margaret thought a moment. She knew 
perfectly, that her mother. would never shinein 
society, that it was even’ dangerous’ for them 
to appear in public together, since any acute 
observer might. trage a. resembleace between 
thems 

She knew Lady Manners came of a noble 
family, and, that. hex name was an “open 
sesame” to the doors: of the upper tenithou- 
sand. Miss St. John) delibexated, a moment, 
and. then accepted, the. proposal. 

‘You. will, les me know the probable ex: 
penses of the tour,’’ she. said; simply, ‘‘ and: I 
will send you a- cheque. before. we start, Ihate 
talking about money matters.’’ 

Lady Manners acquiesced,at once. 

‘*T foresee we shall. get oiy admixably. Oh! 
Miss St. John, what. a. pity: my-poor Clarence 
did not. meet. you-, before he sacrificed himeelf 
to that foolish, child;”’ 

‘“‘T don’t think I am your son’s; style,’ said 
Margaret, gravely; ‘“and-L. am not sure I 
shall marry atrall,”’ 

‘* Nonsense !”’ 

Mrs. Russell’s indignation when the'scheme 
was-unfalded-to her. kmew no, bounds. 

‘*‘ Am L your, motiterer not?” shedemanded; 
i iously.. ‘* What hawe,I done that 1 
should, be left to stew here inthe hottest 
meonth,of the:year, while, that-old searecrow’s 
galloping all; over’ the continent) ati your 
expense ? ”” 

‘Lady Manners. is not precisely a scate- 
crow...” 

“ You. know what: I mean,” 

“Ido not... L think you-are! most: urmeason- 
able. You place me, ini .a -position-of terrible 
difficulty, and'then,guumble ‘because:I do: my 
best. to carry; nayself well through it.” 

Mrs. Russell groaned. 

‘‘ Riches| may be. well enough, Meg;. ut: D 
think, on the-whole, wel were happier! at Maels- 
stone. The. bills, were a nnisance; and! thé 
Queen’s taxessalmest maddening, but; om the 
whole, I was-happier.:’ 

“T was not.” 


* At least we'd no;-contealments ; theréiwas . 


no fear of, exposure and: detection,” 

“« And whose fault is it that there is 
to be: hidden now? Mother, I can’t under- 
stand.you. You-contrived: the scheme:cleveriip; 
you carried it, ont, admitably,. but: now: you 
seem, awif-you tet keepthinkingofit:. Wihy 
do you, dweilon it}? Just let those Mackstene 
days take,careof themselves, and-think of me 
rs what. the would calls! me—Mergaretp St 

ohn.” 

The. mother’s sad: repronches: had réally 
touthed-her.. She bent and) kissed tie widoxw 
With some shew! of. affection, 

“Tf I thought yow readly cared,” 

“ O£ course: I cane.’ i 

‘‘ ¥eu’re not like your fathert, Mianry’sethe 
timle,, whem yon. were little) he said:you'd more 
heed than heamt, I useditothiitis it was:a good 
thing, but many a time lately; I’vev wished 
you'd, more> heart. It seerhs: to» me; Meg, 
sometimes you've really neue! at-all,” 

** Nonsense!” sharply; ‘ands: remember 
you're net to call me Meg; itiis: so: common,”’ 

“* Very well. And yow really meam: to go 
with Lady Manners ?” 

‘“«“Certainly.)’ . 

* AndiLam to stay here?” 

“TI wouldrather, You canlookafter things 
so.unuch better thin ia sttanger:’’ 

Mrs. Russell shook her head 

“T don’tithink I cam stand'it;} Murgaret. I 
believe three niozths alone im this house: would 
drive me mad.’ ' 

“ What '\émeauth for ?’’ 

Mrsi Raesellishuddered. 

‘Tt is so big and dreary.”’ 

“It is considerédioue: of .the: most cheerful 
houses in London’? 

“ But it’s filbof ghosts.” 

Meg bstaved: at her in:bewilderment.. Was 
anything turning her mother’s: brain? What 
did this'calm, self-possessed womar mean’ by 
talking of ghosts in-such aw atve-struck tone’? 
Meg had: ghosts of her ownystered away inher 
memory, as we elli know, bat these did not 


make hex any more sympathetic with her 
mother, 

“What will you say next? Surely you 
know there are no: such things: as ghosts ? 
Papa must at least: have: taught you’ that 
much,” 

“T don’t, meam spirits,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Russell, ‘‘ or shapes, but voices.’’ 

Meg felt evem more perplexed: 

‘“*‘ What do-you mean ?”’ she. said, irritably. 

“This house: is full of relics: of the St. 
Johns.” 

‘‘Of course it is. I can’t have all my 
father’s furniture, turned: out: and fresh put 
in. People would say I was mad.” 

Her mother shivered. 

“ You’ see, Meg, we know all about them. 
There’s the room where Lord’ St. John. died’; 
there’s thie little boudoir where’ his daughter 
set; there are’ pictures of them allover the 
house:’’ 

‘« Yes,” assented Miss St. Jolin. “What of 
that?” 

“ Well, I never enter that room ; I couldn't. 
I think it would strike me déad’; but even as 
T go past’ the door IT hear his‘ voice.” 

“« Whose ?” 

“Tord St,.,Jobn’s. I hear him’ call to 
Heaven for vengeance; I- hear him plead, for 
Heéaven’s mercy on- his children; I hear him 
moan. that both axe wanderers in. the wide 
world. I never go by his wife’s picture but 
the eyes seem to ask me‘ What have you 
done with my child?’ ” 

She spoke so earnestly, there was such .a 
misery in her voice that Margaret was touched 
in.spite of herself. She put one hand on Mrs. 
Russell’s shoulder, and said, gently.,— 

‘* Mother, I am quite sure you are ill,”’ 

‘Perhaps Iam, Meg. You see it’s been a 
great. change, this sert.of life, from, Mack- 
stone, and those voices give me no rest, I’ve 
often envied the street labourers lately. I’ve 
thought they?d be:so tired they. must, sleep.as 
soon as thein heads touch the pillow.”’ 

‘ Xnd you can’t sleep?” 

The widow shook hew head. 

‘TI haven’t had a night’s rest’ since I! came 
heres. I’m-awake.all-night, and if I fadl.asleep 
at dawn. I. wake, in a great fright, with: the 
drops of -perspitation rumning. down may face; 
' and, these awtul-voices-ringing in ny, eas,’ 

Seriously alarmed, Margaret’ began: to rex 
consider lier plans. 

‘IL would give up Lady Manners if you) re- 
quived, it,” she said} gravely.;.‘‘ but it: would 
be injuring my prospects dreadfully.’’ 

Mrs. Tiussell sighed. 

“You had better go, child; since you) have 
so. arrengeth it; it ig, the law of nature that 
the old should beleft: Only TI cam’t stay here, 
Youd find me, in» the: atylum: when: you came 
home.” 

“* Would. you like to'come with us?” 

‘And see another woman your adviser; 
while L was: treated.a sort! of superanntiated 
nurse?, No, Meg, a thousand-times no; | It 
would, breali-my ‘heart.”’ 

“ DB wish! you'd say what you do: want,” 
cried. Meg, roughly. ‘ L tliink) you are dread: 
fully unveasotable; you object: to everything 
I propose, and yetcan suggest nothing: your- 
self.” 

‘“T can suggest sometiing:”’ 

“ What?”’ 

‘¢ You won’t like it, Meg.” 

“You had better’ tell me plainly what 
itis.” 

““T think when you go abroad I will return 
to Acacia Villa.” 

Margaret threw up her hands. 

« What'on earth for?” 

“The time it' was let for is nearly up,.and I 
believe I' should like to'go home,” 

“Buat—” ; 

“DP Know”—said the: mother, slowly—“ I 
know just what you are thinking; Meg. It 
dan never be’ hottre to you again.” 

“Never.” : 

“But you might come from time’ to’ time 





jrst to-see me.” 


.° 





‘«T will never cross’ the threshold' af thas 
hateful place again.” 

“And yet how hard I. tried to make yor 
happy there—how I pinched, and toiled; and 
strived for you, Meg’!,”’ 

“ Don’t talk of the past. You wish t& go 
back to Acacia Villa? I don’t know thad it's 
a bad plan.’’ 

“I do wish it. I should forget al¥ this 
London life. It would be just as though‘ you 
had: married some one very rich, and’ left me: 
like we often used’ to imagine.” 

There was a lump in her tlroxt: She Bed 
not been a good woman ; but gold and trasd’'te 
the world outside, she had yet beena loving, 


tender mother. If she had erred. it was fir trex 


daughter's sake, and Mieg’s: awful i 
was surely no light punishment: 

“T think you had better go,” said Margaret, 
ungraciously. ‘You have grown so sfremge 
and’ fanciful: lately, P - always afraid of 
people remarking it; a suspecting sonse- 
thing. We will consider it settled, mother. 
The day: after I leave’ England you shall 
return to Acacia Villa.’ . 

To do her justice she: offered avery kand- 
some’ addition to Mts. Russell’s‘income;, But 
the widow refused firmly. 

“Tconly wanted to be rich’ for your salty, 
Meg. I have plenty for myself; and, off 
child, becareful. Do think of’ the: terrible 
risk youvrun'!” 

“ You’ are’ enough’ to make’ nie’ nervons;”” 
cried‘ Miss: 8t. John, angrily. “I declare E 


shall be thamlefuli when the time comes for'me: 
| to go abroad, iffit’is only to lose’your lanten- 


tations.’’ ; 
Mre. Russell turned‘ away with a sigh: Slice 


worked as: hard as any paid ‘servant towards 


preparing Miss St. John’s travelling: outfit: 
She lingered over exch detail with « motiter’s 
love, for some’ instinct told:her’ it was the‘Ikst: 
thing she should'ever do for Meg. The-child. 
of! her love, for whom she had sinned’ so, 
grievously, was drifting away from Hier. 
Miss St. John talked! of inviting her mother 
directly’ she returned: from abroad, but: that 
mother had a presentiment’ the’ invitation 
would never really come. Well, she had sold: 
her soul for Margaret, and: Margaret‘ was: not 
even grateful. 

The evening of her child’s departure she was 
roused from her sad forebodings by the 
entrance of a servant bearing a card. 

“ Lerd §t. John.” ; 

She had never seen him since the night he 
told Meg her treatment of Alix would: surely 


recoil on her own head. This was some'weeks- 


since, and she had Heard nothing of the young 


nobleman, The sight of his card turned’ her 


pale as marble; and she poured some cordial’ 


carefully frorn ‘a small phial; and trae ard if, 


eagerly before: she ventured Stuart’s 
resence. 

x He started at her appearance; it was barely 
two rtionths- since’ she had called on hint im 
that very House to bring him tidings of Lord 
St. John’sheiress: He had thought her then 
a handsome, well-presenced woman, looking 
wonderfully young to have been Margaret’s 
foster-mother; he’saw before him nowa pale, 
frail-looking creature, whose thin cheeks wore 
the marks of many tears, and large 
dark eyes seemed almost too brilliant for the 
sad, melancholy fate. Despite’ the summer 
twilight she was wrapped in a” thick, fleecy 
shawl, and’ she shivered’ ominously as she 
came in languidly. 4 

“T am sorry-to have troubled you,” said 
Stuart, with his ready courtesy placing her a 
chair. ‘I had noidea you were ill.” 

‘“‘T am perfectly well, Lord’ St. Jobn, except 
the heat. London is trying in the summer.” 

The hand she had given him burnt with 
fever. Stuart had been strongly prejudiced 
against this woman from the’ first, but he 
pitied her truly as he saw her frail, sor 
appearance, and he felt indignant with the 
heiress for leaving her alone. 

“T wished to see Miss St. John om a little 
matter of business, but I daresay you 
kindly explain it to Her?” 
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It was very slight; the telling of it barely 
occupied five minutes. Mrs. Russell wished 
ee visitor would go, but he showed no signs 

it. 

“The servant told me his mistress was 
abroad!” he said, suddenly. ‘Surely you 
have not allowed her to go alone?” 

“Oh, no; she is travelling with Lady 
Manners.” 

“ Lady Manners?” 

“Her ladyship is one of Meg’s great friends 
—Margaret’s I mean,’’ checking herself. “ She 
is always telling me not to call her Meg, only 
I forget.” 

**Old customé cling to us,” said Stuart, 
good-naturedly. ‘It seems strange, under all 
the circumstances, Lady Manners should be 
intimate with Miss St. John. Don’t you 
think so?” 

Mrs. Russell evaded the questioa. 

“T think they are to be gone nearly three 
months,” she said, quietly. 

“And you intend to join them? ” 

“No, I am going home to-morrow.” 

** Home !”’ 

“To Acacia Villa, I mean. I lived there 
you know until I came to London with Meg.” 

“But surely Miss St. John wishes you to 
share her home? She could not do other- 
wise.” 


“I think she would be willing to give me 
house room,” said the widow, gravely; ‘‘ but 
she has other claims on her time now. I am 
getting an old woman, Lord St. John. I 
couldn’t bear to feel I was just a burden on 
Meg, and that she kept me from charity,” 

Lord St. John looked troubled. It seemed 
he was never to hear any good of his newly- 
discoyered kinswoman; now ingratitude was 
among her foibles. 

“Tam sure you ought to have good advice 
before you leave London,” he said, gravely. 
‘“* You are looking extremely ill.” 

PP oe: his amazement her eyes filled with 
rs. 


“T think—I wish I were——” 

““Hush!’’ cried the young nobleman, 
strangely shocked. “You must not think of 
such things.” 

She smiled sadl 


y: 

“TI don’t think I have much to live for, 
Lord St.John, I have lost my husband and 
child.” 

Aye, lost! She spoke no untruth, poor 
creature. Meg was more truly lost to her 
mother than if she had been lain to rest in 
some quic! graveyard beneath the grass and 
daisies, 

A t pity filled St. John’s heart. 

“We have not thought alike on one or two 
matters, Mrs. Russell,” he said, kindly ; “ but 
I can never forget the affection you have 
shown my kinsman’s daughter. I believe you 
have no near relation of your own. If ever I 
can do anything to help you; if you are in any 
pein, trouble, or anxiety that I can remedy, 

o not-hesitate to send for me. I assure you 
I would come to you with the utmost 
pleasure.” 

There was no mistaking the genuineness of 
eee’ he evidently meant just what he 


said, 
A faint flush dyed the widow’s cheek. 
**T will remember. Oh! Lord St. John, will 
you do one thing for me now?” 
He wondered what it could be. 
“You have my promise,’’ he said, simply. 
“Tell me how I can serve you?” 
‘Promise me, whatever happens, never to 
be hard on Margaret ?” 
Puzzled beyond measure at her request, he 
hesitated for a moment. 
_ “ You promised me,” she urged ; “and that 
is the only thing I have to ask you. Meg is 
thoughtless, and perhaps a little selfish, but 
itis 1 who have made her so. For myself I 
ask nothing—nothing in the world, only if a 
day comes when Margaret is in trouble, I 
beseech you to befriend her ?”’ 
“I don’t think Miss St. John is ever likely 
¢9,need friends, and Iam sure she does not 
ike me, but I cannot refuse you. I promise, 





solemnly, if ever your adopted child needs 
such aid as I can give, it shall be hers 
willingly.” 

He turned to leave the room, then once 
again he took the widow’s fevered hand in 
his. 

‘Heaven bless you!’’ she said, faintly. 
“TI used to wish you would marry Margaret; 
I think Iam thankful now you didn’t. Oh! 
Lord St. John, when you come to marry 
nome a wife who loves you for yourself 
alone!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


No feelings had ever been more mixed than 
those with which Sir Bertram Danvers dis- 
covered that May had.escaped him. 

He loved the lonely girl with an intense, 
passionate devotion. He would have given up 
the whole world just for her sake; but his 
passion was a selfish one. 

He knew his love must bring her misery, 
and yet he persuaded her to leave Mackstone, 
and cast in her lot with his. 

He argued hotly to himself that no one in 
the world cared for May as he did; that she 
was so gentle and unworldly that she would 
never covet honours or igen 

His love, he believed, would make her 
happy. Possessed of ample means, he meant 
to carry his darling alrorl; to give up home, 
friends, and country for her sake, and, de- 
voting his whole life to her, succeed in keeping 
from her the fact that she had no legal title to 
his name, and could never be recognised as his 
wife. 

He came back and found her flown. His 
utmost inquiries never di who had 
come to the hotel and broken the truth to 
her. 
His suspicions never fell on Stuart St. John ; 
he thought more likely one of his own rela- 
tions or his wife’s witnessed his arrival 
the night before, and, guessing the wrong he 
contemplated, had come to warn his victim. 

Only one fact remained—she had eee 
him. He was angry, disappointed, miserable, 
and relieved all at once. 

Disappointed because he loved the child as 
his own soul; angry that any one should dare 
to come between them; miserable at the 
thought of her loneliness and dangers; and 
yet through it all relieved that the awful 
wrong he had dreamed of was spared her. 

He would never have had the courage to 
give her up, now she was free. No shadow of 
evil would dim the clear purity of her dark 
eyes, no hidden secret bow her fair head with 
conscious shame. 

He sought her—sought her wildly, as men 
do seek what they hold most precious. He 
tracked her to the railway-station, and heard 
she had taken a ticket for Easton. He never 
doubted then that she had gone back to her 


aunt. 

‘They will break her heart,” he muttered. 
“They will sting her to death by unkind 
words, and I—I pa have ee ~ > as 
2s too-sweet and true to anythin 
but worshipped! I would have made her life 
a dream of pleasure. They will crush it out 
of her inch by inch; and yet I suppose people 
would say she has had a lucky escape!” 

He went abroad. England was unbearable 
to him. He travelled in many lands, leaving 
no address. 

He crossed the African plains ; he wandered 
over southern mountains, hearing no news of 
any one, seeing no familiar face, touching no 
friendly hand. 

Sir Bertram was a true rover. Often and 
often he disappeared like this from civilised 


society, leaving no clue to his whereabouts ; 
but his wanderings this time were more ex- 
tended than they ever been before. 


Full seven months had elapsed since his 
hurried journey from Mackstone before, one 
cold December day, he landed at Southamp- 
ton, and went on to London as fast as train 
could take him. 





He called at his banker’s, and found the 











accumulated letters that awaited him. He 
noticed that the head partner regarded him 
with a strange, scrutinising air; he could not 
understand it. 

‘“‘ Am I so very much altered ?” 

‘‘T should have known you anywhere.” 

“You stared at me as if I was a wild 
animal. Are any of my people in town?” 

“ Haven’t you heard?” 

Sir Bertram interrupted him. 

‘*T have heard nothing since I went abroad. 
I have not met a creature who knew me, or 
received a single letter.” 

“IT am afraid bad news awaits you.” 

‘Tell it me plainly,’ said the Baronet, 
briefly. ‘‘You have known me a good many 
years, Rawlins. You know I can stand any- 
thing better than suspense.”’ 

They were in the banker’s private room. 
Mr. Rawlins thought he had better obey his 
friend and speak plainly. 

‘It is about your wife.” 


Bertram’s lip curled. Y 

“Lady Violet is faultlessly perfect,’ he 
said, bitterly. 

“I believe I never denied it. She is like a 


marble statue in her ection ; and if I am 
of the world worldly, I wanted a living, 
breathing woman for my wife. I never——” 

‘Hush!’ interrupted the other, quickly. 
“ Sir Bertram, your wife is dead.”’ 

“ Dead !”’ 

It was even so. Strange as it may seem in 
this nineteenth century Lady Violet Danvers 
had actually lain in her quiet grave six months, 
and her husband had no consciousness of it! 

It came on the Baronet with an awful 
shock. They had been married many years. 
In his case it was a boyish admiration for a 
beautiful face ; in hers the desire of a poverty- 
stricken, high-born beauty to ally herself 
with wealth. She had loved a man too poor 
for her to marry him. She gave Bertram 
the cold grey ashes of lier heart. In six 
months he had discovered the truth, and left 
her. 

“Dead!” repeated Sir Bertram again. 
“But she was quite young. She never ailed 
anything.”’ 

“Thirty-five. She died quite suddenly. I 
believe the doctors called it heart disease.” 

Sir Bertram walked a with a strange 
sense of relief. ‘His wife so utterly dulled 
every feeling of his heart that the news of 
her death could not move his sorrow. He 
was conscious of but one feeling—intense con- 
tent that he was free. 

“I will find her if she is alive,’’ he mur- 
mured to himself. “I will find my Ma 
blossom and tell her earth holds no other wish 
for me than to-call her my wife.” 

He never doubted he should find May. He 
never doubted her forgiveness. She was 80 
sweet and gentle, he could not imagine her 
refusing to pardon a sin that, after all, sprang 
from love of her. : 

He stayed in London two or three weeks. 
There was much toarrange. His long absence 
had left his affairs in great confusion. Sir 
Bertram lingered till all was in perfect order, 
then one bright January morning he took the 
train for Mackstone. 

How it all came back to him as he walked 
down the old familiar road to Acacia Villa! 
He could hardly realise eight months had 

ssed since he took his darling away on that 

air spring afternoon. 

“She will forgive me,” the strong man 
thought to himself, as he mounted the steps of 
Acacia Villa. ‘My May blossom deserved 
nothing but love, and I have a wealth of love 
to pour cut on her. Oh, yes, May will forgive 
me.”’ 

‘Is Miss May at home?” 

The servant stared at him. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Russell lives here, sir.” 

“TI know. I wish to see her niece.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Mistress has no niece, sir, that ever I 
heard of. She lives here all alone.’ 


A strange misgiving seized Bertram. 
(To be continued.) 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 


—_— 


Stow.y was the twilight gathering 
O’er the hills so dear and fair, 
And the sunset’s parting glory 
Shone upon his face and hair, 
And I knelt beside him whispering, 
“Say, my love, if thou canst tell— 
What is love?’”’ He, whispering, answered, 
“* Darling one, I love thee well.” 


«What is love? Thou’lt surely tell me? 
Hour by hour, and day by day, 

Does my love for thee grow stronger, 
Dearer now the untried way ; 

I will give this love for ever, 
Heart in heart we'll ever dwell. 

What is love?” And still he answered, 
“ Darling wife, I love thee well.” 


Fair his face; but fairer, dearer, 
Is his soul so true and pure ; 
And I thank the Father ever 
For his love so strong and sure. 

But I wonder what the meaning ; 
“Though you love, you’ll never tel? 
What love is.” And still he answered, 

*‘ Little girl, I love thee well.” 


Darker grew the night, and darker, 
Hiding his dear face from me. 

‘Wilt thou love me in the darkness 
That may cover thee and me? 

Is thy love a strong protection 
*Gainst all ills that may befall?’ 

And the answer came, “ My darling 
Little wife, I’ve given all.” 


« All thou art, and all thou wilt be? 
Love is mine for ever then. 
Tell me what it is then, dearest— 
What is love, my king of men?” 
It is wider than the ocean ; 
It is deeper than the sea ; 
It is higher than the heavens ; 
It surroundeth thee and me.” 


* Yes, but love— What is love, darling— 
" Love so great, so high, so deep— 
That we cannot bound or limit 

This dear love of which we — ” 
“Tis a dear great gift, my darling ; 

Love is love, my precious wife— 
Nothing else can e’er define it— 

Love is love, as life is life.” 


*“ Yes, I know; and yet, my darling, 
I can hardly understand. 
Love is love, and life is living ; 
Love and life are mysteries grand. 
What are life and love, my darling ? 
Tell me, dear, if thou canst tell— 
What is love?” And still he answered, 
‘Darling wife, I love thee well.” 
M. B. H. 





ALL AMONG THE HEATHER. 


—o— 
CHAPTER V. 
A NEW EXPERIENCE. 

Harry Kixeswoop was right in supposing 
that he had seen Elfie at the railway station. 
The overstrung girl had so timed her depar- 
turefrom the Hermitage that she should meet 


its returning owner. 
In going away from this place for ever, she 





wished to carry with her the memory of the 
man who had been her greatest and her truest 
friend. 


She knew that she should recognise him 
from his photograph ; but there is often some- 
thing about the living original that no photo- 
graph can portray, and she wanted to feel 
that she seen the man to whom she owed 
so much before she went out single-handed to 
battle with the world. 

Of the folly of the step she was taking she 
was all too ignorant, the spirit of self-sacrifice 
was strong within her, and in her. desire to 
atone to Lionel Denison for his suffering in 
the past, she felt that it mattered little what 
consequences she entailed upon herself. 





The train had been in some minutes, and | Maltby required a young girl as her secre- 


she was hastening towards the station when 
she saw two gentlemen at the doorway giving 
orders to a porter and a cabman about some 
luggage. 

A glance at the group told her that one of 
them was the man upon whose face she had de- 
sired to gaze, and so intent was she in carryin 
away a vivid recollection of him, that she aid 
not in any way observe his friend until she 
found him staring at her in such an offensive 
manner that she turned indignantly and looked 
another way. 

As she did so she heard Lionel Denison’s 
voice, and she thought it would linger in her 
memory 80 long as life should last. 

It was all the work of a few seconds; but as 
she looked on the face of the man who had 
stood in the place of a father to her she felt 
her heart throb, and a wave of emotion swept 
over her whole being such as never in her life 
had she hitherto experienced. 

Scarcely ‘knowing what she did after this 
she tore herself from the spot, took her ticket 
for London, and entering a first-class carriage 
she got into a corner, dropped her thick veil 
over her face, and gave herself up to the aim- 
less, purposeless dreams that_seemed to have 
made a home in her heart. 

Arrived at Victoria, she entered a cab and 
told the man to drive to a house in Palace 
Gardens, where'she alighted. 

Though it was evening by this time she was 
evidently expected, and the respectful man- 
servant led her upstairs to the boudoir of his 
young mistress. 

‘‘ Elfie, dearest, am so glad you have come; 
it is so late that I was beginning to fear you 
would disappoint me,” cried Isolt Greatrex 
eagerly, as she clasped the lone girl in her 


arms. 

Then she looked at r Elfie’s fair face, 
and exclaimed, with y + ns 

* How e@ you are, dear, an ou are 
famished, I have no doubt! We will have tea 
brought here, and we will have a piece of 
chicken, or something nice; but you know I 
am so sorry papa has a dinner party this 
evening, and I shall be obliged to sit at the 
head of the table, but I won’t stay away from 
you long, I promise you.” 

‘Oh, don’t mind me,” responded Elfie, 
sadly. ‘I shall be very comfortable if you 
will give me a book, though I suppose I really 
ought to try on the clothes you have so kindly 
provided for me.” 

‘They will fit you, I am sure, and if they 
won’t my maid can alter them,’ was the ready 
reply, ‘‘and I am not going to let you wo 
yourself to-night. You will have worry atta 
when you go to live with Mrs. Maltby, I can 
tell you.” 

Elfie smiled sadly. 

Her friend had obtained for her a situation 
as secretary and companion to a lady of ad- 
vanced views and imperfect education, whose 
burning desire it was to train the rising 
generation according to a plan of her own. 

This Mrs. Maltby had had a whole host of 
secretaries of both sexes, and likewise a legion 
of companions ; but they had possessed 
opinions of their own, they had been too ugly 
or too handsome, they had been cringing or 
they had gone to the opposite extreme of 
being arrogant; something had always hap- 

med to curtail the length, of their residence 
in this eccentric lady’s ha: me abode. 

Now, the rich woman had determined to 
take a secretary who was very young—a girl 
who had just left school, and who had not yet 
been contaminated by contact with the world. 

An orphan girl, she thought, would be very 
desirable. 

One who had no near relatives, and but 
very few friends, was what Mrs. Maltby 
wished to find, so that there could be no 
repetition of a scene which had happened 

reviously, when her beloved son suf- 

east a horsewhipping at the hands of an 
indi t father, and had been glad to say 
nothing about it. 

Isolt Greatrex had heard that Mrs. 


LL 





tary, and having by the same morning post 
received a letter from her old schoolmate, 
Elfie, saying vaguely that she wanted to find 
something to do, as she meant to leave the 
Hermitage before the return of her guardian, 
the kind-hearted creature at once set to work 
to secure the appointment. 

She managed to preserve Elfie’s secret at 
the same time, for the poor little waif had re- 
solved to avoid anything that could lead to 
her identification to change her name and try 
to obliterate the past. 

Isolt knew her; she could say that she 
had been to school with her, and Elfie was 
sure that if her friend did not quite sym- 
pathise with her feelings she would at any 
rate be true to her and maintain her secret. 

Mr. Greatrex was a merchant and a poli- 
tician, and Isolt, who was four years older 
than Elfie, was his only child. It was there- 
fore easy enough for her to invite her friend to 
come to the house and stay the night, and she 
did so, though she took good care to keep her 
in her own rooms, and refrained from intro- 
ducing her to any of her friends. 

If Elfie had not been so. lovely Isolt 
would probably not have been so cautious. 
But Mr. Greatrex was a great admirer of 
beauty. He was likewise a widower, and 
his daughter lived in hourly dread of the 
advent of a stepmother. , 

So, though she meant to: be kind to Elfie, 
she had no intention of introducing her to her 
father in any way to attract his attention, for 
he was a very absent-minded man, and it was 
quite possible that if he met Elfie on the stairs 
or in the hall he would scarcely look at her, 
while if she were brought forward and her 
charms pointed out to him there was just the 
possibility that he might become enamoured. 

Elfie knew too little of the ways of the world, 
and she was too eager to hide herself from any- 
one who might at any time meet her guardian, 
to be conscious that her reception by her friend 
was not what it would have a had she stilk 
been regarded by her as an heiress, and as Mr. 
Denison’s ward. 

Instead, therefore, of resenting the want of 
outward consideration, she was grateful for 
the almost secret way in which she was enter- 
tained, and she was not a little thankful the 
next morning to be able to go to her situation 
without having come face to face with Mr. 
Greatrex. 

“T shall drive you down to Maltby Grange, 
and I shall let Mrs. Maltby see that you are not 
to be imposed upon for want of friends,’’ re- 
marked Isolt, when Elfie had finished her 
solitary breakfast. ‘I am afraid she will try 
x get all the work she can out of you, my 

ear.” 

**T don’t mind how much work I do if she 
is only kind to me,” replied Elfie, plaintively. 

“Do you know what kind of a woman she 
is? Has she any daughters ?” 

‘No, she has no daughters, but she has one 
son,” replied Isolt, gravely. 

As she spoke she looket! at Elfie, and a word 
of warning with regard to this young man 
rose to her lips. 

But there was something so pure and inno- 
cent in her companion’s face that the words 
died upon her tongue, and she felt she would 
be doing her the greatest kindness by leaving 
her in blissful ignorance of the character of 
the man who resided under the roof that was 
to be her home. 

“Who knows he may not like her at all,’ 
she mused, ‘‘or he may like her so muck that 
he will treat her with proper respect and 
whatever warning @ girl] may or may not re- 
ceive she must herself make a man know how 
to esteem her.” 

In which conclusion she was undoubtedly 
right, and her own conduct in remaining silent 
was far more prudent than might reasonably 
have been expected of her. 

Bo Elfie rode towards the Grange, quite un- 
conscious of any danger except that of having 
an exacting and dissatisfied task mistress. 

To call the house in which the Maltbys 
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lived 2 grange was to indulge in a polite 
fiction. 


Staves a handsome house, standing in ex- 
‘hemmive gardens, very near the bank of the 
iver, and a wide ditch, which ‘Mrs. Maltby 

to*have been part of a moat, ran dlong 
ome stifle of the grounts until it nearly reached 
‘the house. 


Happily for the health of the inmates of 
Shp mansion it: branched away before it could 
@o apy smischief, and ‘thus saved them from 
its unwholesome proximity. ‘When ‘Mrs. 
‘Misty made this assertion about the.dit¢h 
having been part of a moat, ther'listeners never 
‘entered to contradict her, ‘but, at the same 
mony they mever ‘took ‘the trouble to bélieve 


"These who one to at a e eeaeio: 

i own prrposes, and’ no idea beyon 
the dere compass their own,ends ; so that 
Maltby, seated at ‘the*head of her own 
‘had gravely asserted that the moon was 
cheese they would'have smiled 


Mo Sgn ep omega a sip from their wine |,} 


and ‘have said that it was higlily 

wii susngstn- Which She ‘wo pity bt 

garriage in whic e two girls .sa 

+s eg Ahe lodge gates, swept. up a 

e ‘drive, and came -to a standstill 

thefore an imposing doorway, which at the 
moment stopd ppen. 

‘Tmanswertoan inquiry'from Miss’Greatrex, 
a footman. informed her that Mrs. Maltby was 
‘at“‘home, snd, having taken in cher card, ,he 
epntiucted the visitors to the presence of his 
mistress. 

“Phe room into which he lef them was not a 
‘Large otre, ‘butt the ‘heat of it was.ov: ering, 
4qr, *hoygh the day was warm, a sei e 
‘porned in ‘the eer 

‘A -coufile of ‘bopkeases filled with books 
epvered a portion of the walls, while 
tables where. there was any space for 
them—tables ‘that groaned under ong of 
‘books, ts, and MS. with whi Shey 
ayero laden. © ite the-fire was a large round 
‘table with ‘drawers inthe top, and on this were 
sdme ‘iundreiis of ‘letters and PaEne “He 
former having all of them ,been,opened, and 
some, of them ‘having been read. ‘Bo » Sut- 

ings ‘from newspapers, Senet, Being 
seals, paper-knives and paper weights 
‘were cll tumbled together on ‘this wonderful 
‘titble, ‘before. which sat the mistress of, the 


She was,a. short, slender woman, with hair: 
ROR 4 

y -@ppiy 
allover; her 
‘ were regular, though somewhat thick ; 
‘but the most remarkable part of her-face was 
@ pair of exceedingly large, prominent black 
exes, Which,the owner thereef ;had.a habit of’ 
rolling about.in.a most yncomfortablemanner. 

Bhe never, except she were ina rage, could 
be induced to look another person full ,in the 
face ; but-whon talking to anyone she looked at 
the large diamond xmg with which she was 
constantly ying, or fixed her eyes ypon 
some object that was above the head of her 
audience. 

This peculiarity gave her anair of wisdom 
and likewise of insincerity ; and poor Elfie, as 
he looked at the singular being who. was 
about to her services, felt her heart 
sink with drend. 

She had gone too far, however, to tun 
back now ; be the path of life strawn with noses 
ox with thorns, her tender feet musi tread 
them, and there would be no sympathising 
heart at hand to afford her pity. 

Mrs. Maltby rose as the two girls approached 
her, and she presented a cheek to Miss Great- 
rex to kiss. 

Then she turned to Elfie, gave -her a limp 
hand to:shake, and remarked plaintively,— 

“IT am so glad you have come, Migss— 
WMiss——” 

“Heath,” suggested Elfie, with a blush. 

“Yes, L remember—Miss Heath. As I ob- 
served, Iam glad you have-come. I have.that 
pile of letters to answer, and I want you to 


help me. Will you takeoff your hat,hexreyand 
sit down.at ,onge ?”’ 

“Yes,” assented Elfic. 

But she was feeling suffoeated, and .she 
longed to go to the room that was tobe her 
own, and.to braee herself yp to the jtask of 
sitting with this strange woman.in. this 
atmosphere. 

Kt -was useloas thinking ef what she would 
like, -howeyer,; so; she .took off her. hat and 
glows, Sey mega eR aay a rou ‘table , ne: 
-tween-the two 4S, LDUS AS grea 
- mona as was possible No bay eee pet 

ne fire. : 

“Before you two begin your. laboxious work, 
I ~ I will gay good-bye,” ye montane 
rex, anxious to get out of; stifling 
ee Elfie; Lgballcomeand age 
yeu.seon. -Good-hye, Mus, Madthy.”’ 

“Don’t go. new ;.stay to.lundheon,’’ replied 
Mas. Maltby, absently, ‘\Clarence .is; some- 
where about. the house; he ,will amuse :yon, 
pale. Miss Heath and ‘I get on with our 


»” 


But Isolt Greatrex declined the tempting 


‘invitation, for Clarence ry, Was nofavourite 
of. hexs, and ience .had . t her the 
great undesirability. of being .a sali guest 
at Maltby Grange. 


So-she went away,feeling that she.had done 
#ll that the most exacting friendship could 
expect of her for-Elfie,-but-at the same time 
secretly thankful.fhat the lines.of her,qwn life 
had, been, cast. in more pleagant, places. 

‘Kor tavo whole hours Mos. Malthy dictated, 
in a slovenly fashion, the letters svhich lfc 
-had.to write, while the, gitl's.head;ewam, 
‘her -hand trembled, and mere shan .once she 
felt as though she-must falloff her.chair in a 
dead faing. 

The sound of a gong had twice echoed 
through. the»heuse, when-the .study door;was 
unceremonionsly flung open,and.a young man 
of.sqme four. or five and twenty came into the, 
Tom, qxglaiming, inanepgry -vaige,— 

‘SL BY, nyare we going.torhaxe any} 
dupeh.to-day? ;Augh! what.an.oven. I:wan-, 
der you.are not;koth of you, baked.” 

And he walked stgaight tothe windows and’ 

them wide open, ashe remarked ,— 

“There ! Pree» you ,can 7) » But Imi 
hangry—1 dowish you would »manage-to be 
pRnotnal at. meal-time, mother. “You'll jill 

urs before. you need,do,it,éf you go:omlike 


« “ We have only four moredatters;to arrite,’ 
pleaded-the mother. 
, But. #he son; in hia masteriphway,replied,— 

“Four or forty,you won’t.do them before 
Junch, I.can,tell you. Ah! who;is this? The 
new secretary, I.suppose? -Jntroduce,me.”’ 

Mrs. Maltby was a tyrant by nature, but 
habit had made her obedient, in small things 
to.her; only child, and she mentioned Elfie’s 
name ; then she rose from.her,seat.with a sigh 
and prepared to, goto, the dining room. 

Eilfie had -paused from her work, the: fresh 
from the garden laden with the 
perfume of flowens,revived her, and as; ce 
Maltby fixed hisrbold, bad agen uppn, her.sweet 
innocent om am he thought he .had never seen 
anything,so.lovely.... . ag % 3 

Gone, Miss Pieath,” he said, with cnnsual 
ypoliteness, ‘‘ you can’t,live without food, ifmy 
Fe a oe eating her bide th ongh the 

osayi by 
marble a ch to the, dinijng.rogm whero 


air comi 


2 long ‘train upon. which it was little short of 
treason to tread, and .as she moved slowly on 


very much as though she were re caring ae 
part of Lady Macbeth in the slegp-walking 
scene 


the manner in which he took, her: seatat 
table;.and it.is:scarcely.tobe wondared,there- 
fore, that Elfie was glad 4o,turn.to,the 


laugh at his sallies of wit, thetwas,however, 





| of w very: horsey and ordinary.AyRe. 


the meal was awaiting them. 
Mrs Maltby went thest ; She invariably wore: 


with her hig eyes fixed, on yeneney. she.,logked | 
There ‘was something positively tragic jin | 


young |. 
man, who. talked cheerfully andavhonade her 





A couple of men-seryanis waited upon them, 
and brought dish after-dish-as‘though it were 
an elaborate dinner, but it was not until they 
had placedcimit,and wimevupon thesable, and 
left the room, fthat cQlemence ‘Mailtby » re- 
marked,— Le 

“T say, mother, Jive mothing to alo this 
afternoon,:s0 hall take you.ead 'MissHeath 
for a drive. :Atavhatcimerwillyoucbemaady to 
go? »” - 

“Miss Heathwand 1 hawein quantity of work 
to do this afternoon, and you, must go alone,” 
was the somevhat,i le answer. 

‘‘ I don’t feél disposed ‘to,gogione,” said-the 
young man, inthe tone vf one whose will was 
la 


w. ; 

“Then go,and ask Ghatlie Birch‘to rifle or 
drive with you,’for,.as I tell. you,T am ‘busy, 
and you must'‘leave me done to-day.” 

‘* Charlie is a nuisance; @he never ‘forgets 
that she is an. heiress. ,L,.haterwaman sho aye 
always thinking of aheir money. Don/t,you, 
Miss Heath ?” 

‘“*T really don’t,know,”was,the,answer. “I 
have not considered thesubject, but. syppese 
that peeple syho have money ,dorthinkof it 
sometimes.” : , 

‘Tf they’d only. do,it sometimes Irsyqyldn’t 
mind ; it’s when they never forget it that I get 
mad,” he replied, #rritably. L 

“ But come,mother, vat- what time will you 
be ready, for I mean*to take youwithme!?’’ 

“T can’t tell youantil/my lottersare written. 
There are four more that must be enawered 
and posted ‘to day;then :pethaps, ‘I may be 
able to gowithyeu. And now Bliss Heath, if 
you are ready we will-return‘to my study.” 

She rose.as.she said this,.and,EJfie followed 
her example, walking at a_respeetful distance 
behind the long train. : 

But she chad not proceeded many steps 
before she felt her hand gras tightly,.and 
Clarence Maltby bent,so close fo her -ear 
that his lips .brushef der cheek as he 
whispered,— i 

“ T'll take care you don’t stay in that toom 
very long ; it’senough:‘to/kill-you.”’ ” 

The words were néaghing ; it «mas:the look, 
the tone, and the manner ‘that :maderthe dhidt 
blood rush imto Elfie’s face as. she withirew 
her hand jand*tbewed coldly, though with 
dignity, as she said,— 

“ Thank you.” is 

Then she followed sher task«mistness, little 
dreaming that the jealous mother had, by the 
aid of a glass, witnessed the whole scene, and 
had drawn her.conclasions accordingly. 


-_e 


CHAPTER ‘VI. 
CHARDIZ (BIRCH. 


Tuogz four letters were a long time in being 
written, for Mrs. Maltby changed her mind 
over and over again about their contents, as 
though ;she;were determined fo; fritter away 
the whole afternoon. 

Again and again her son came into the 
study to know when.she4vould be ready ; and 
at last he declaxed:hisdntertion of remaining 
until.she went to;dress, a.condition of things 
that,soon.put.an, end to letter-writing. 

Elfic.was not-allowed much time.in whigh 
to.attire.herself. for the drive, for a servant 
soon came upstairs to tell her that the car- 
riage was.at thedoorand. Mrs. Maltby was in 


it. 

So she hastily put the last tonughes to her 
toilette and went downstairs. 

She found mother and son;in the piidat of 
an. altereation as to whither.they should go, 
and she ed that when vs. Maliby 
replly. teak an,idea,into her head and maile up 
her.mind toget her own way she invariably 
garried her point. 

“JT don’t mean to go to the Buristone 
this afteznoon,”, she heard Clarence ;say, 8s 
she.camerclose to,the carziage, ‘and 1 wont 
go ! ” 

“ That as you choose,” was theanswer.  * I 
am goingithere. .Get intothe carziage, Miss 
Heath!” 
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And, pointing to the seat opposite herself, 
she indicated where Elfie was to sit. 

A dark frown came over the young mails 
face, and he #urmed towards the staiiiles, 


angrily. 
It was at times like this that he bittatly 








realised that the house and the wealth which | to be ingratiating there was an unconscious | ate 


he enjoyed belonged entirely and absoluééhy 
to hisgmether. {She had been a very weglthy’ 
heiress kefore he was married, and hergero- 


perty thal been ‘so closely tied up that no one} was talking about her son and his position | hesithettion, made 


besides|herself could touch one;penny of at. 
This was the case still; her son was eom- 


let h d 
ppc aysane thom mei inh 


she re etl, £66 
shall probablywee Mii 
as she isasudiy-called.”’ 


and Elfie 

“ Yes. ” 

But she sould not-help wondating what was 
to follow. 

“IT want you to tryto 
acquaintance and make yourself specially 
agreeable to her,” continued Mrs. Maltby, 


“for she would like to come to my houseiat 


great deal, and I should like to have her, but 
my miind.és taken. up-by the great work I haye 
in hand, and until the affection between “her 
and .my;sen bas,kecome a;formel en ment 
at.ja.vather awdeward for her to-he much at the 
Grange, Now youare with me it is-a different 
mattor,and therefore I de, ieee yon and 
she will manage to get.along 

‘ willdo.all in ‘powar, te induce her. to 
dike ame,”’ Seplied Hilfe, readily... “Isashe very 
mrice!? ”’ 

“think her parisculauly chayming,” was 
‘the answer, “and she has what many very 
nice ginls.have not-—~a handsome fertaing.”” 

Lo this Elfie,made, no 2eply.. 

Tt is difficult to talk bout» penson whom 
‘you have never seen, aid im you feel.no 
manner of interest ; and 1 dimly,con- 
scious that Mes lel thy.distrnste rin game 
way or other, and thissensationrkept. her from 
asking the questions, which would otherwise | 
thaye.zisen to, her ;lips. 

“I suppose yon thiak;that why soncis rich } 
enough to be able .to;tlispanse with foutune | 
with a wife?.” observed Mas. Maltby, after.a 
ti me, feeling — ~y at the girl’s silence. 

phought. anything abput | 

as,” pen es) Elfie, ooking at her conapanion | 

with widely.qpened: eyes,.in .which the truth | 
i Magne 2) it be: plainhy seen. 

Mrs. Maltby changed atone, and. ‘hit cher 


dip;.and she liked Elie none the better, becense | 
she-was,soevidently mdiferent to fhe attrac. | 


tions.of heron, 
Siilkshewas a woman. whordelighted,to hear 


herself talk and who liked to talk about her- | 


self, and now she entertained her companion 
by di scoursitig upon herown riches, and repeat- 


ing the remark that ber son must marry a | 
girl with a fartune, because if ‘he did not*his' 


mother would not give him.a shilling. To all 
of which Elfie tried ,to listen with seeming 


interest, but*her half:sappressed yawns must, 


have shown ‘how completely indifferent she 

was to Clarence Maltby and his possible.wife 

or fortune, 

Recently emancipated sdhoolgitl ‘as ‘Elfe 
Pal 









She paused, as if waiting formugeamm ment, 
said,— =o 34 4! r 





was, she could not but observe that there was 
something coarse and repulsive in the son of 
whom this mother was so proud. 

It was not only that he had red-hair, bloated 


Seatures, and a bull-like neck, but his restless }) 


eyes were bloodshot, and even when he meant 


insolence in his manner which she felt yet 
could not resent. 
Thus it happened that while Mrs. Maltby 


anil potential "peng in life, Elfie’s thoughts 
afl wandered off to another face—so vastly 
@ifierent—-a face on which noble feelings anda 
purpose had left their indelible imprint, 

@ moumtenance originally handsome— 


a ene to menepelent aa singled out among | 
tore she | answer, ior 


f 


pecans 14 





slightly curious to see the young lady whom 
airs. Malt 
law. 

4 very handsome woman of some six or 
seven-and-twenty- came forward and -shook 

hands with Mrs. Maltby, and would ‘have 
n to Hifie if she heil*hai’the- opportunity, 
Tate ‘the mistress 6f the “Grange -was seized 
with a sudden Gésire to-be vonfidential, and-‘she 
led Mrs. Burlstone adide, whispermg eagerlythe 
whole time, while her poor young secretary 
stood nervous and ‘ill at ‘ease, ‘not quite 
knowing;what to do. 
4Some-and sit here,” said «voice, whith, 
though dow ‘in’ tone, hada vertwin ‘imperious 
ring. in it. 

Kd looking ‘round, thesaw that a girl some 
four orfive years older than herself shad 
nana -and was /pditing to% portion of the 

ounge upon which shéhepself wasseated. 

e Obeyed with a feint smile, for it was a 
relief to: ifeél “that ‘she was no longer being 
locked ‘at by most of theeyes inthe place. 

Ghe was not conscious thet ‘it was her rare 
bea try which had “attracted such instant at- 
tention. 

or she was'feeling shy and awkward, and 
it shad suddenly flashed «mpon:her mind ‘that 
she might be consiflered am intrufier. 

!Theswound which Edith Grey thad inflicted 

‘her pride: and -self+esteem -was!far rem 
being healed. She had the:moubid,dxead :that 
Withiowhom she’ came -in contact 

knew something of her sad story, and 
her owith . the withering corn which: #he 
sonved woran,had.so,,ruthlessly poured ypon 
her; ntl this fear, gave a uervoug, shrinking 
tone to her manner, which was unnatunal to 
her. bri 

Charlotte Birch instinctively felt this as 
Elfie seated herself by her side, aud.she said 


kindly,— 
“Mrs. 3. Maltby i is about the worst chaperone 
I know. ‘She thinks‘of nobody but herself. You 
are visiting.at thé Grange, ‘I'stppose? ”’ 
“No, Iam Mrs. Maltby’s secretary,” »was 


the timid reply. 
“Why, how old are’you?” was the next 


question. 


t, fearless disposition. 





4 aay : bo Teen 
teered “that about | ane anid @aid 
wondering who was the hostess, and fecling' 


by desired to-have fora daughter-in-,} 


“ Seventeen,” replied Elfie. 

“Poor child! You look as though you had 
only just left school,’ remarked the other, with 
sudden cates “* How did Mrs. Maltby get 
ou ? ” 

‘friend, Miss Gmeatrex, hheard of the 

, and she knew I:wanted to find some- 
thing ‘to "do, so Mrs. Maltby me, and 
T thiaik I shall get along very F 

‘Disen «she — and, ape fm mere 
“ae 


ou come to tthe Grange’? ’’-qwas 
taskioeatte next gucntion, 


Elfie. 
ally p= gel 


— was the .camtious 
ashe»was apon dan- 


ey 


6 Thea: 
Maltby, 
“I ewe 













about | Grange, and to quickly. 
“Tf you think we may be ‘friends, I wish you 
would come, for my sake.” 

“All..right. If she questions you tell 
‘her we have been talking about it.” 

Then she rose and went a step or two to 
meet Mis. Maltby, who was advancing ‘to, 
wards her. 

‘Later in the day, when ‘the Visitors” ~ 


Invitation to the Grange, ‘whieh Oharlie 
had accepted, in ‘speaking of Elfie | she re- 
marked,— 

“ he is such a sweet, innocent little: ding 
that X delt .qnite attracted sto sher, and i 
promi Us. y bo.go to. therGmange far 
a ‘week, really for this gal’ sake ; itis very 
foolish, I dare exy, bot we : all have our dittle 
weaknesses you dknow, sis.’’ 

Mrs. Borlstone frowned, for »her sister's 
remazkwes samed atone:of hen ownet follies, 
and she said:gnavely,— 

it imal very well to jest aboutsthe matter, 
but I thope ‘you mnderstand: what~you: are 
entailing upon yourself by. dihiadang init (40 
the Grange:?”’ 

i*OInowhat: way ?”’ 

“Clarence Maltby will SP cep eT 
you: come away, and you. .will be patna to 
accept him,’’ said Mrs. Burlstone,-seyerely. 

“ Not a bit of it, my dear,”  Nanphad Chili. 
br 


vag OT would refuse him -he 
would prepose quickly enough,” she went;en ; 
‘but he »won’t nisk an acceptange, so 1 feel 
quite safe.” 

“ And it is, possible that’ you may make yp 
youmind,after all to marry; him,” suggested 
the half.sister, curiously. 

‘No, it isn’t at all possible?” replied Charlie, 
quietly ; “I wouldn’t marry him-for all the 
wealth of the Rothschilds,’ but ‘Ishan*t be 
aSked ‘to do so, don’t ‘be alarmed; yon may 
take a horse to the water, but you can‘t'make 
him @rink.”’ 

Mrs. “Burlstone shrugged «her shoulders, 
and gave up the discussion. 

Charlie was only ‘her ‘half-sister ; she swas 
wealthy, and owas her own mistress, and 
though it was natural that ‘the élder and 





‘married sister should desire to contrél ther in 
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(“FROM WHOM DOES THIS MESSAGE ComB?’’ ELFIE ASKED, SUSPICIOUSLY.] 


some measure, she remembered angrily that 
she never had been able to do so. 

“ She will & her own way,” she thought 
bitterly; “and she will get into some nice 
scrape, I am convinced, and then we shall 
have to pull her out of it. It’s very provoking— 
very provoking, indeed.” 

Meanwhile Elfie had been put through a 
somewhat severe cross-examination as to what 
she thought of the Burlstons, and |what Miss 
Birch had said to her; but she answered the 
questions listlessly and absently, for her mind 
‘was full of uneasiness at the hints she had 
heard about Clarence Maltby, and she resolved 
that by no word or look of hers should he 
think he had license to annoy her. 

When they reached the Grange ~- could 
see the young man at some little distance 
behind on horseback coming towards them. 

“Shall you want me immediately, Mrs. 
Maltby ?” asked Elfie, desirous to escape to 
her own room. 

“No,” was the reply. ‘there is nothing for 
you to do now till the last post comes in.” 

os mk you.” 

And, so saying, she went upstairs, before the 
heir could reach his mother’s threshold. 

Her personal comfort had certainly been 
ronsidered in this household; for her room, 
_—_ was fitted up as a study as wellas a 

apartment, was lofty, spacious, and 
ro ae Se furnished, and ths eas whaioes 
commanded an extensive view of park, river, 
and country, 


She unpacked her box, arranged her clothes, 
— opening a well-filled bookcase, began 


One of the resolutions which she had formed, 
and to which she meant resolutely to adhere, 
was, that she would not mope over the present 
difficulties that she could not help, nor over 
the past, which she was powerless to alter. 

Time slipped by; daylight faded, and a 
housemaid came and lighted the gas; then 
there was another long spell of quiet and 





silence, broken at length by the sound of a 


OTe arrangement had been that she should 
dine with the family and be treated, as Mrs. 
Maltby euphemistically termed it, “like a 
daughter of my own,” but she felt a great 
disinclination to dress and go down to dinner 
to-night, and she determined that she would 
not do so. 

Later on the gong sounded a second time, 
and soon afterwards a servant came to tell her 
that dinner was on the table. 

‘“« Ask Mrs. Maltby to excuse me, as I have 
a headache,” she said, quietly ; ‘‘and tell the 
housekeeper to send me a cup of tea, if you 
pleasé,”’ she said, slowly. 

And the man, after staring at her for a 
moment, withdrew to do her bidding. 

She was the first secretary whom he had 
seen in this house who had ventured to 
ex a desire of her own, or to give an 
order. 

In due time.the tea came, and the headache, 
which, was real enough, slightly abated, and 
she was thi she would like to go to bed 
if Mrs. Maltb¥ did not want her in to- 
night, when a female servant a , bring- 

a note on a salver. 

‘From whom does this come?” she asked, 
suspiciously. 

The woman mumbled something and hastily 
went away, and Elfie uneasily tore 0; the 
paper, and found inside it the following 
words :— . 

“I want to tell you something of great 
ay ag to yourself, dearest; meet me 
under the trees opposite the study window; 
the blinds and shutters will be closed—Your 
devoted ** CLARENCE.” 

How Elfie’s blood boiled as she realised the 
insult thus offered to her it is needless to say. 
Her first impulse was to go to Mrs. Maltby 
and show her the unmanly scrawl, but a 
moment’s reflection told her that she would 
do no good to herself by such a proceeding, 





and, m as the occurrence was, it was 
best to ignore it. 

So she applied the envelope and paper to 
the gas jet, and let them burn to ashes, 
throwing the refuse upon the tray which still 
vamaleat Then she locked her door, and 
bygen to prepare for bed. : 

careely had she loosened her hair, how- 
ever, before the handle of the door turned, 
and some one would have entered without 
omemaony if the door had nét fortunately 
been locked. 

‘‘ Who is there? ” she asked, in alarm. 

“Tt is I; open the door at once,” com- 
manded the voice of the mistress of the 
Grange, and Elfie hastened to obey. 

“Going to bed?” asked Mrs. Maltby, walk- 
ing into the i hye — authority, 
and looking all round suspiciously. 

“Yes, I thought you would not want me,” 
was the reply, “but I will get ready and 
come down at once ere do.” 

“No, I came to ou that I shall want 
you down at eight in the morning,” was the 
answer. 

But she lingered and wandered about the 
apartment, looking behind one thing ané 
prying into another, until at last she went 
away, probably satisfied that her suspicions 
were unfounded. 

If she had taken the trouble to keep a close 
watch upon her son she would have found 
him at this same time impatiently waiting 
under the trees for the girl who did not come. 

(Te be continued.) 





Every man must sleep according to his 
temperament. Eight hours is the average. If 
& man requires a little more or less, he 
find it out for himself. Whoever by work, 
pleasure, sorrow, or by any other cause, 15 
regularly diminishing his sleep is destroying 
his life. A man may hold out for a time; but 
Nature keeps close account, and no man can 
deceive her, 
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[LILIAN STAUNCHED THE BLOOD WITH HER HANDKERCHIEF, AND CALLED UPON HUGH TO LOOK UP AND SPEAK T@ HEB, ] 


NOVELETTE.) 


LILIAN’S LOVERS. 


——j— 
CHAPTER I. 

Tue shades of the early winter night were 
falling over Mother Earth’s wide bosom 
apace as Lilian Lysaght turned her mettle- 
some Arabs’ heads towards home; and flick- 
ing them smartly with the whip sent them 
along at a pace which made ers, the 
elderly groom, who sat by her side, stiffly 
erect, with folded arms, tremble and quake. 

For he knew the capabilities of the hand- 
some animals—capabilities for bolting at the 
smallest pretext, it understood; and his 
wilful young mistress would not allow that 
there was the smallest atom of vice abeut 
Bib or Tucker, or the smallest chance of their 
taking the bit between their teeth, and set- 
ting reins, guidance, and everything else at 
defiance, going off some fine day at a terrible 
rate, regardless of the smart phaeton at their 
heels, and its occupants. 

They were such a pair of beauties, with 
their dappled-grey, satiny skins, their arched 
necks, slender legs, and full dark eyes! 
Surely they would never be wicked enough to 
bolt, and kill or injure her, especially as she 
went almost every day to the stables, and fed 
them with sugar and other dainties, and they 
whinnied at her approach,to show their delight. 

No, Rogers was an old ffamp, whose nerves 
were destroyed from an over-indulgence in 
the soothing weed—an old alarmist, who was 
= enjoying the keen delights of sitting 

hind a pair of thoreughbreds while they 
rushed along at a frantic pace, tossing their 
manes and champing the bits. 

They only enjoyed the racing as much as 
she did, and had no evil intentions—of that 
she was sure; and, of course, she, Lilian 
Lysaght, aged eighteen years and eight 
months, the orly child and petted heiress of 
Rigdon Lysaght, of the How, knew a great 
deal more about horses than did old.Dick 





et: gr who was sixty-five if a day, and who 
been in the stable since he was six 
months old, whose cradle had been a manger, 
and whose blanket a horse-cloth. 

So she chirru gaily to Bib, and called 
loudly upon Tucker, to go along, and they did 
go along, flying over the slippery roads like 
mad t ; while the old groom sat bolt 
upright, resembling a stone figure more than 
a living man, and muttered to himself his 
usual complaint against females, and that 
“it warn’t no matter o’ good warnin’ ’em, 
or sayin’ anything, ‘cos they allus was so 
heady—they’d ony do jist that which pleased 
’em, and it didn’t matter the vally o’' a mole- 
skin if they knew they’d be killed—they’d 
do it all the same.’’ Which was pretty cor- 
rect as far as Miss Lysaght was concerned. 

She was impulsive to a degree; always 
acted without a second’s reflection; never 
could see danger in anything; enjoyed 
perilous climbs, drives, rides — adventures 
that most women would have shrunk from, 
and was decidedly what Rogers termed 
“ heady.” 

Nevertheless, despite these little faults,” she 
was a very lovable girl, generous, kind- 
hearted, and affectionate, and the apple of 
her father’s eye—that father whose loving 
but injudicious indulgence had made her 
what she was, and partially spoiled what, 
under judicious training, would have been a 
very fine nature. 

“Well, dad, have you been waiting for 
your afternoon tea?” she asked, merrily, as 
with a dexterous turn of the wrist she brought 
the Arabs to a standstill before the How, on 
the steps of which stood her father. 

“ Yes, pussy, I haven’t had it yet,’’ replied 
that individual, kissing her as she reached 
his side and held up a blooming face to be 


caressed. 
‘‘What a shame! What has Mrs. Field 
been doing that she couldn’t greet your tea ?” 
‘‘ I don’t know, my dear; unless it is that 
g he has been sorting her wools.”’ 





* Sorting her wools !”’ ted Lilian, with 
energy and contempt. ‘She might find a 
better occupatien than that, or working those 
interminable and extremely ugly slippers.’’ 

Well, I think she might now,” agreed Mr. 
Lysaght, mildly. “I have ten and a-half 
pairs, and I those will last my life- 


And then father and daughter looked at 
each other, and both laughed as they moved 
towards the small drawing-room where that 
cheerful, chatty, but utterly useless and need- 
less meal—afternoon tea—was always served ; 
for Mrs. Field, and her harmless and trans- 
parent endeavours to entrap the master of 
the How, was the subject of much mirth and 
jesting between them. 

Yet, truth to tell, the lady in question was 
rather an old man of the sea—a sort of an- 
cient mariner to Rigdon Lysaght. In a way 
she hung round his neck—not actually, but 
metaphorically ; in a way she fixed him with 
her eyes, which were not cold and grey—on 
the contrary, full and blue, and warm with 
amorous feeling, and button-holed him by_the 
hour. 

She was the widow of a distant poor rela- 
tion ; and some five years before, when Lilian 
returned from the fashionable boarding- 
school at Dow she one a ane he, 
thinking she might onely without an 
female companion of her own rank, in a weak 
moment, listening to the artful insinuations 
of Mrs. Field, who on her husband’s death 
had taken up her abode in a village con- 
tiguous to the How, on the off-chance of get- 
ting her foot within the portals of the house, 
which she coveted with a most unholy long- 
ing for her own home, yielded to her sugges- 
tion, and engaged her as companion to his 
daughter, at a stipend of two hundred per 
annum. 

In a weak moment he did this, and he 
never ceased regretting it. The buxom widow 
was suave and knowing, courteous and amo- 
rous, patient and persevering. She never lost 
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her temper; she was never ruffled; she was | 
never anything save oily and fulsome, and de- } 
testably, inconveniently attensiwe to the 
master of the How. : 
His efforts to shake her .off wetesyain and 
uniierstan 






















useless ; she wo d dis hints, 
and was améibly denge wthen che spoke 
plainly. Hewwas a Me could not 
take her, oi urn her from 


fo do so; and it: 


‘and the only per- 
away was Lilmn, 
iimperious manwery 


eee, "being Aan a 





country 
But, 4wetse than all, she 
persisted in working wool ‘slippers for him, 
which took up a large portion of time that 
might have been: 
sented ‘them to him on all possible occasions 


never aaveammiee to put 
on: -@ \pair of these .works of art—.yel- 
stone mth la with: ,black imps; @ed 
with blue imps, grounds with 

sile dope aoa cay: Samy imgpos- 
sible ater cats, heads, and other choica 
wrere.fawonned sby the ,leving avidow ; 

ber Phen. nishad, mounted, and 
ware thrown helter 


the, avho” being young. jand .frivo- 
Sete end. shoes, and find- 
ried the sveollen ones soft preferred them .to 
e others, to the unq Melight of his 
raster, who, gave:his wee orders. that, the 
hound was. to have fmee aceeas to. the bogt- 
wae and that no pone gee do digas 
ma nangae hy ge gee devouring the -hated 
mbich by his poble eftarss had been 
uced frem.abeut forty.to.teu.paizs. 

avas mo light inthe drawing-reom,.as 
, save that given 

by a glowing wood and coal fire, which sent.a 
uncertain, light ower the rich ,gold- 
cartaing, the warm,goloured 
plush,chairs, the, grand piano, littered-.with 
Peet aga “Over ja. ,tadle, spread witha 
Anodliod clash. pn whish syas 8 
on rby mone and a lovely rase, 
& Spray @,gorgeous poinsettia, 
Seer # anes reen leavesjshane in 
pei el and f 


snowy (vaRe. 
‘ What,is,the meening of ;this? Why ane 
you.all.imdhe dark? Why thaven't you hed 


a pleasant contrast 


tea,?.”’ demanded Dilian, somewhat +im- 
+ neally—slear me,” stammered ‘Mus. 
Field, alae suddenly from a doge ,and 


fumbling wt her »woolwark,  I—I have been 
Ahat.I nayer thought of.iea. 
Wibat chave you :been .busy 


wa 


abont?.” 











he rose stith @he/ > 


occupied, and-pre-’} she’ had “been 
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“These lovely slippers. Just look! Are 
they not uniquely uncommon—green frogs on 
2 brickdust ground?’ and she held them so 
that the firelight fell full onthem, and showed 
up ‘their hideousness. 

Pe I think they are particularly and exceed- 






ingly ugly!” ied = coolly, as she 
proceeded t 

“Qh! Miss” t!” exclaimed the 
worker of the -Lilian never allowed 


orihy Fray left), her to call her”by cary Aer ammo —* they are 
very. os q t 


ely ! ” 
*“ A difference £0 









Sweiltrouble 
now to put vo aa ae a a ue 
little light.” 


ea 
“Sh, no!” eried ‘wo ame 
8 of = ints eee 
= you ron le 9? 


Boy will 
al man, as 


Faon ti 


© TOSS § 





afew 
the con¢lusion that she.was most angry with 
Annie, pom. she dearly loved, and for whom 
planning ‘out a , and, at” 
the same time, a way for her father to escape 
from his,termentress, 

‘Biss -Desmondiwas 2. igoodidoaking , Steady ; 
sensible young WamAn: arnmnnidl aveaatictmenty.tond 
of riding to Lappe m me going: out with the 
beagles, early » »pigs,  @onitny, «and 
country life, in eeu dae sont of tTide, 


-jnsts 

agltt, whe, with this bright, 

brown.eyes,; yilece,@nd pewen zbleok hair, 

guiltless of asingle white thread, Jeolsetl mot 

ene day elder.thanfersy, and. was any 
woman might be prond.to call 

They would pair nicely, Lilian shoughit ; 

and.gae wasisure her father rather smoereshan 

fancied this pretiy, sensible piece ef svoman- 


‘lt,mas too} bad that she should sit: there an, 
the dimly-lit zogm with Roysten. Reghe,listen- 
ing to Ais, seft nethiags .endlooking weary. well 
pleased, just.asfyoung.Jovers,ead that theirs 


Was 
‘‘Bhe Gelight of happy daughter, 
Phe delight .of low -replées.”’ 
She was quit? angry 
not care a about 


coant.of her father and the tumbling downof 


@lpourse.she did 


her castlesin the air. It-was,pothigg to her | 


What the olone! did; he was at porfech 
liberty to flirt with whom he wished, and she 
knew he wasqne—she had heard.so-aver and 
Over Bad; yet sho bad not. thoyght.of Ala 
in thejight efthat,most detes of all ob. 
— ‘male flirt, when he had,been at er 
side, hanging oyer her, chair, holding shersfan, 
whispating in her. eat, paying her al those 
little attentions that women ike aad 

vee -handsememen. 

And Roysten Reche was, bandeome, with my 
wonderful gair,of .dank-fringer grey -eyessthat 
had looked away many @ maid's heart, both 
highend.Jew; and be could be :very. winning 
and fascinating when he liked, andihedaad, 
liked: with Lilian, andrstrove to ;makedaimeelf 
agreenble to the utmost extent of :his. power, 
and Jast, though not least .in ‘the ieyes 
of most women, he owas. )said to ‘be weny 


erself—it was alLon..2c- | 















wealthy—only said, because he possessed no 
estates, neither had he money in the funds, 
nor suuk in foreign bonds, nor houses, nor 
anything that brings in money—while his 
pay asacolonel, handsome as it was, was quite 
— to this wants and extravagant 

nditure. 

erhaps Messrs. Samuel Levy, Jeremiah 
Judah, and a few more of that choice ‘fra. 


they knew, and .peseps sthey 
ed that it was the ruinous Tate a i- 







d tametl wildergame, andthe quarry.in this 
dupgive auiile gport, well wepiy 






dimond trouble ampende. 
With these thoughts uppermost in his mind 


he stood beside her as she poured the fragrant 
tea. into the dainty cups, and watched the 
white hands as they glancetl here and there 
about the equipage. 

“Am I not to have any?” he ‘quéridd,’ xt 
last, when pechot iyen teato she six or seven 
people in istaitihcorners.* - 

“I beg your pardon,” she answered, hastily 
rectifying her mistdéke,while a vivid blush 
swept over heriair face .as she met dis eyes 
fimedstenderly on deexs, ‘“I thought I gave you 
seme.” 

fo, yeu: fenget me,mwtterly.end entirely.” 

‘‘Jramowery sorry. Isvill give youan extna 
lump of ysagar >to :made amends,” and she 

putin acuge lamp. 
‘* Bhat is wery good of you, dt iI .shall s2xe- 


. qninesontething»more 


+ Really !iquhat-is:tisat ? ” 
>i Limment hedrear what you did wilisthis«ifter- 


| neem, wurting that long -drive, while ryou ide- 
 genééd us,-medn particniar,”’ dac conclude, in 


a dower tone. 


That. is rather amusing,’ she me 


: joined, 
lightly, “considering that-yowemd the ethens 


wotild not come. l.swppese you sere afraid of 


“TI daresay the ladies: were. Wiha dseptane 

frem your sie was ihaving torw nite thee! im- 
business iletters.”’ 

“Were they mery dimperative?’’ ‘she ide- 

manded, j 
‘+ "Diney iwene, indeed, ” «be. andwared, con- 

Vincinghy. 

de did mot .add, though,sthatshey were to 
Maaers. Samual Levy, devemiah Juieh, and 
Seni, Moses,-three «pf dis most afiestionate 
leraelitish friends, who never lestsigit)of -his 
whereabouts for:monesthan.a aveek ati the:out- 
side,:andwwhose,dolicitade about rhis:plece:of 
resiijende, mud -other dittle personal matters, 
was) to.say the least of it, most embarrassing. 

‘‘ How wretched dtomust che to have euch 
letterato write:!”’ 

“Tt ds, amdeed, especially when it mébars 
us fram 1 pleasures ave wish jwith: albour hearts 

toienjoy: 

‘J think,as the Yankees say, shat Ishould 
‘Jet ¢hings..slide’ df I (found they annoyed 
mhe.’’ 


- | theesla?”’ 
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4 Idon’t 4hink you 9 4 
“And I am sure I.should.” 
“Tam net.” 

“ Why.?. haw, can you,tell?”’ 
ag judgetram your actions.” 


4s 


actions ? 

«“Beveral,” 

«Name them please. 

een a wouldn't: det wisiting yonr..poar 


we ng!’ she.cried, energetically, ‘bat 
that isa Nery different. thing. Dhey might 
want some of pn comeny op ek gong Sud | 
then are: disgppoin i ‘t,go and) 
sent ial Shoes once.ar twice a meek. “y 

T.amnot, surprised atrthat,”’ he;remarked, 
spot , Jetting his eyes dwell with some- 
mae re at wl ca ‘ 

“ ennis to-day,’ she want on,,.urniedly, 
“ manted tea gud. sniff; df I bad uot gone, 
think how disappointed the poor sonl would 
have been!” 

“‘ Donbtless ; and many of .4he other old 


grannies , 7 number of; gaffers and 
gammer, you. the ;part.af Lady Boun- 
tiful to, Miss” ate nt?” 

“Abont a, xed.” 


““So many as that?” 

“Quite a. little regiment. ‘Do,they ali, belong 
‘to.yonr father’s estate?’ 

Ree only.about.balf the number.” 

nd the, other half?” 
‘Belong to. the Gardon.estate.”’ 

hb ! yes; Gordon Fall bas;ladked,a;master | 
for some years past now, has it not?”’ 

“Yes; itor tem years, patore,his daath-Colonel 
Gerdon did. notdive there. He togk.a dislike 
to. Tt after, hisrwife’s death.” 

Prey ttiad such 2, fine,place should .be 


“ Tt is, "Dati will be neglected mo longer.” 


“Wh 


Why? 
¢§ ‘Because the new: owner is cetmaing.to take 


+‘ And who. is. she—same nouveau riche, she | 
has :bo Ce ae y 
s0ap-hoikng, or jpig-selling, or some other 
Aucrative mnaristocmatic trade?” 

‘By mo means ;;he is Mr. Hugh Gordon, 
nephew to the late Colonel,” sand Juikian,.as 
she spoke the name, turned her head a Title. 
aside, in case the tréachérous fire should break | 
— a sudden iblaze;\ arid. show the blush on 

her cheek-—rthe blush ,that, rose atthe mere 
eile ‘Hugh's name—Hugh,.who was-her 

ad's play mate,,.her gizlhood’s lover, and 
d;not saen for aver tiwo years. 

Bown: then the, Gelenel.bad. no family ?” 

“ec ome.’ 

ot: gp tcnaett nian raha in. How.old 
lis he? 

“ Twenty. 

‘““And the Gordon estates yield a.rent-roll 
of ten thousand ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

“He isawery'lucky féllow. ‘How ‘isis that 
he ‘has not ‘entered into ‘his new ‘dignities 
a W4s- over avyear since Colonel Gerdon 

ied ” 

dowphgunr tow soar in India, and did 
Fe enw urry togive itup,and return 


” 


160 i expected ?”’ 

‘* To.qeorraw.” 

“ To-morrow |? or Pret the Colopel, in 
some dismay. forshe felt this young million- 
#ire might, be aformidable rival. ‘ So.sqon?”’ 

“ Yes. He: is.comiig here to stay,with us | 
flor . few  sveeks,” continued Miss . Lysaght, 
ealmly, little knowing the.stabs,she was giving, 
“anti his house .is,made. habitable. For ten 
years only the housekeeper. and three or four 
old family. seryants,have lived there,.so, of 
Course, it wants a ,considerable amount of 
renovation.” , 

‘“Of counse,’’ agreed Roghe; ‘and it.will, be 
pleasanter for him to be here ,with.old friends 
than ;in a damp place, which has.loag ween 
given over to tho bats and the rats.” 

‘1 spppose you-are.gld friends?” ,ho.added, 


|| the neweomer.on the merrow 


‘*‘ Oh lyes,” she rejoined, with.a,gay Jaugh ; 
“papa was a sort of guardian to him. After 
the Colonel left the Hall, and went .abroad, 
Hugh came.here, and lived with us.” 

‘You must -have been very good.friends, 
then?” 

‘We were—just like brother and .sister,” 
end that answer relieved Royston ,Reche’s 
mind considerably, and he.prepared to welcome 

avaxualy. 





CHAPTER IL 
Tue. next.day there wasa,decided thaw,and 
Mr. Lysaght, with.some.of ;his, 
for a meet which was to take place at Choxp- 
rdyke Manor. 
‘You won’t come, Lily?” he asked,.#s ;the 
horses were: brought. round. 


f 
“No,” replied, his daughter, ‘I; 5 ts 


ms.ought to stay at home, in case Hu—. 
Gordon, “arrives,” 

* Quite so, my dear. Kivbihapsel tae 
will arrive before the afternoon.” 

“ Possibly not ; still ,it wenld not be 
sant-for him;to.find usall.ont. You pr 
will not. be. back;before seven;ar.eight.”’ 

“ T shall ryslere nap rg 9 receive him if-yon 


sxish to,go,” putip,.Mos. Field. 
“« Dhank you, Ldon’t,”’ plica Lilian, coldly, 
“and you might fall , or . begomag .s0 


nny ees in your maa “worl that yon! 
| would acai. shank. sar anne, e 
expostulated. 


the,fairwidom, who | 
was. rema well. ;in a -blue.cloth cloth | 
dress, .which her »stout waist to 
moderate p Page “I. .should mot ‘do} 
that! I a -be.so much, interested in samy | 
friend of dear Mr, Lysag)at’s.”’ 

“ Your interest is guite-annegessary in this 
ease.. Good-bye, dad,’’ she .added, #0 her’ 
father, who: was leavingjthe, room with Roche, 
“ T hope you will. haye.a,good day’s.sport.”’ 
you..will,. tog,"’, said Mrs. Fearne 


“Oh, no;" 


“ss I h 
following him to the door. “ But. pi safe de 
dear Mr, “Lysaghty doe caret nl, hues 


® partial thaw ;,it; will .be «very slippery sin | 
places,.and dangerous, going. Pray, pray.be | 
carefnl of your precious life. Do mnot.ride 
recklessly, I beseech you.’ 

“ Qh, all right,’ responded dear Mr, Lysaght 
testily, feeling he was, being madea fool . of 
before his’ pine while,Roche said, jestingly,— 

‘Don’t .besfrightened, Mrs., Figld;1- will | 
look after our host, and bring Aim, ‘back wafe 


and so 

“Do, do,’ ’ she implored, with cla hands; 
and amid a shout.of laughter,.in which Annie 
Desmond, who was anounted on,a,smart jittle 
black .mave, joined, the:foxshpnters; set off, | 
Lilian noticing with keemsatisfaction that ber 


|| friend rede ‘first with ,her father, and rthat 


Colonel Roche was between -two men. 

All that morning she fitted about like. | 
butterfly, superintending the arrangements: of 
the blue-room, which was being prepared.for 
Hugh Gordon’s reception. With her..own 
hands she’ filled the vases with the choicest 
blooms from the conservatory, and settled ‘the 
lace draperies of the mirror, and ;gave .a last 
few finishing touches. 

Then, when all was. done she »went; down, 
stairs to await the arrival. of her old playmate 
with what patience.she could command, and 
patience. was not one of her virtues, 

Just before lunch.time she heard ,the,roll ef 
wheels on the gravelled paths, and. flying ;to 
the window was just in time to see a slender, 
elegant-looking man descend from a, carriage. 

‘+ And are you. Hugh?’ she asked.2 mement 
later,as.he entered, the room, and clasped both 
her hands, in his. 

‘Yes, I sm .Hugh,’’ he answered,,loaking 
down at her. ‘Wouldn’t.you have recognised 
me? 9 ” 

‘I hardly know,’’.she replied,.gazingjat; him 
reflectively, ‘The beard makes such an 
alteration.in you. -1;should, know your.ayes, 
thonugh,-anywhere,’’ she added,.as she,met.the 
glance of his honest, candid blue orbs. 

‘*T shall.owe.a.debt,of gratitude toamy eyes 





& moment later, regarding her keenly. 


from this time henceforwand,’’ he Jaughed: 


het oat | Sorandy 


“ ‘ 


G15 
———— 


“ Three years does make ia svonderful: differ 
ence in a fellow, makes one:didand: 

“You axe mot'ithet,’’ she declared, quickly. 
You leek quite young and fnesh,,andl mot at 
a@dllike.an +Indian.”’ 

«Tam, tothear it. Seme of themabols 
I met out there were ‘yéllowras. gnimeas .ar 
parched peas, their skin ‘hung in : wrinkles, 
their eye wera sunkensandéhey bdbble:about 
-in.an-awiul fashion, their-only «interest in: life 
jheing the-atate.of their livers.” 

“Poor creatures! I: tthem. - Those ane 

of ae nemilence indie Hast.”’ 

» end ; urllintited 








“ti 
foe dnntsittno nap they:are not desenving 


“ « Perhaps not. Yet thase »whoihavemever 
-been in India cannot imagine the -ddlight of a 
draught of iced ale after having baem ont «in 


the ;seerghing heat, under the ways of “the 
brazen sun.” 

“TI suppose not. And are you gladsto rome 
back?” 

‘Weed gow ask ?”” 


He roe te his beautifaleyesian «her oritha 


}| look that brought the blood tother icheek, and 


anade kerstremble, 
-« Life in the Bast is—is—so—so lilsea: fainy 
tale,” sho stammered, hélplessly. 
‘(Ht anay ibe so sunder;some -ciraumstances. 
Footer Bngland,; because my .deaneat friends 
ve here.” 
‘‘aumohis-zasdy,”’ shewaid, quidkly, pis’ the 
sonnd jof the gong tang through «the -honee. 
en wt jmuast be damishing after tna elliag ail 


_- gl rebher sh .” he wdmitted, «as 
they-erossdd :theshall and entered the:dining- 
wweem, where’ Mas. Bield was seated:in solitary 


aplentenr. 

“Dy dear, MIr..Gordon, Tam so wery,wexy 
glad 4D ;Hee «you gsin,”’ «he (commences, 
eliusively, tedking his hand end! sqnee zing:it 
onsiecls. It seems an. age since ryou deft 
us ” 

“1 does, jindeed,” she agreed, mather steken 
axbaick, by the squeeze, an d\wondening whether 
cheought;toretnrn jit ornet. ‘ Time,-however, 
ihas,pagsed jyou over. Xon don’t deck acdey 
older than when I left.” 

Penn meally .yeu don't amnean alaest 2.” sho 


as oT det” declared, Hugh, stolen sin cby-tihe 
on Tt oe te theawidew, their tistically 
xouged cheeks, the ned yeyes, the .com.- 
enue waist. ‘ You're /looking» wonderfully 
well!” 

“ Cheaks, ¢henks }.and ;Miss dayanght, whe 
hes alteved,:as she-not?.”’ 

“Yes. She was just at «the ‘budding 2 
when Iiléft,now she has*bloomed.” 

Fn Fact, Pm ‘fall blown,” she ‘said, «with a 
wiéked sniile,-and-a sideglanee: at the: witiow’ 8 
<p tye ar ee 

ob “quite “yet,”’ retorted ;'*‘ but there 
is “no nie Wind what bat ‘may conje'to'if-y ex 
don’t takeplenty-of exercise. You-are some- 


what inclmed ‘to embonpoint.” 
“Quite so,” she agreed, surveying Jicr 
slender figure in the. mirror opposite, swith 


quiét approval. “TI do take plenty of exercise. 
I inherit the ,likmg for it from my father, T 


su 

Py etiasidessen. He ‘is extremely active.” 

‘Rather too much so,” chimed in ;Myrs, 
Field. ‘“Hancy,.only fancy.a man riding te 
hounds on a day like this, when the thaw is 
but partial! It.is most feabenvrime ts 
madness !’’ 

“UT don"t think so,-antl if I had mar rex 
—t I should shave ‘made one» "the 


Avnd IL,’ said Lilian. : 

4 en he may be killed,” sighed thoanrerous 
widow. “+ Fhis horse smey ‘fell-and roll on 
him.” 

‘* Thesame. palin Might happen tovany 





other member of the hunt.” 
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“That wouldn’t matter so much,’ she 
announced, coolly. 

“Not to you,” observed Miss Lysaght, 
“still to others it might. There are others 
who have objects on which they expend their 
heart’s best affections, and perhaps not so 
hopelessly as you do.” 

“ You are right,” rejoined the widow, with 
sudden venom, for she secretly hated Lilian. 
“Ité would matter v much to you if 
Colonel Roche’s dead y was brought here 
and laid at your feet.” 

“* Mrs. Field, you forget yourself!” said the 
oung mistress of the house, with great 
ignity rising from the table, closely followed 

by Hugh, who felt that heshould like to box the 

fat woman’s ears for her im inence, and 

also because a thrill of pain at her words, the 

first of many and many an after twinge, shot 
his heart. 

” we go out?’’ asked Lilian, pausing 
in the hall. 

“ If it is not too damp and cold for you.” 

“It is very seldom that for me,” she re- 
sponded. 

** You still go out in all weathers ?” 

“Yes. I = aie it is that which makes me 
so strong an a 

“ Probably.” 

“Will you wait here? I won’t be a 

” and in Te | short space 
of time she returned, clad in a long sealskin 
coat, and a toque of the same fur, with an 
orange-col bird at the side, perched 
jauntily on her jetty tresses. 

“ How charming she is!” thought the man 
at her side. “‘Howlovable! What a treasure 
for some man to possess! Some man! Yes, 
and who is this man that venomous old toad 
speaks of—this Colonel Roche? Does she 
love him, I wonder? She flushed at his 
name. Are all my hopes to be blighted? 
Have I come these many hundred miles to 
hear a ‘no’ from her sweet lips? Heaven 
send not. I love her so well, my little play- 

sweetheart! All 


mate, wn te gg my 
wealth avail me nothing if I lese her— 
——— prize life holds for me! ” 


its kept him silent as he paced 

along Grveke the woods, where the bare 

seer foaha gineang eyeing; wits ooull 

- vancing , w 

bud and bloom. 

wild parsley Rea tecaens om ; back pei ng 

: -looking ; some privet- 

berries remained, and a few ivy-berries yet 

clung to the parent stem, overlooked by the 

hungry birds, who long since had taken the 

= which in autumn thickly carpeted the 


Grey-veined ivy trailed here and there, and 
qoueadieleihan  Sitpoud pr gusme\tee pebesty 
en ; beyo e gorse was 
sprinkled with len blooms; and in shel- 
tered spots the homely dandelion was openin 
eerie ise there was a singular absence 


Nature seemed faded, almost dead, and as 
though she had not the energy to arise and 
make an effort towards regeneration. 

** What is that?” Lilian, as a quick 
note rang through the air, and then a short 
burst of song. 

“ The first was & chaffinch, the second a 


“ How early for them to sing!” 

“Yes; but thrushes sing, irrespective of the 
season, mild day in January; and if the 
sun be shi to-morrow morning I have no 
— this quiet spot that the larks will soar 


ee T ahall come out and see.” 

** Do—and I will come with you, if I may !,” 

“ Of course you may,” she nodded, smilingly. 

“Thanks!” murmured Hugh, feeling hap- 

than he had since the mention of onel 
’s name. 

“ Where did the meet take place to-day?” 
he asked, after a silence of some minutes. 

“At Thorndyke Manor,” replied his com- 
panion, 





“Ah! do they still meet at the same 
place?” 

“Very often.” 

“TI am sorry I was not in time to go out 
with them. I should have enjoyed a spin with 
the hounds.” 

** Yes; so should I.” 

‘“« And my expected arrival prevented you?” 

“TI did not wish you to arrive and find no 
one to welcome you, or only Mrs. Field.’ 

“You think she would be worse than no- 


“Bo do I. How am I to thank you for 
yo na at home to welcome me?” he asked, 
tenderly. 

“It was nothing, really. A hostess could 
not do less.” 

Her words sent a sudden chill through him. 
It was simply an act of co , then—nothin 
more! It was not from a wish to see him an 
greet him alone, free from the ss of 
prying eyes, that she had given up her gallop 
after the red e. 

‘Shall we on to Gloston Fallowfield ?”’ 
she asked, breaking rather an awkward silence. 

“If you wish it, and are able for so much,” 
he returned, with ceremonious politeness. 

“I am quite able,” she said, mere £ “and 
we may see some of the _ there, if the fox 
heads that way—or, at least, meet them re- 
turnin, 


“ Yes,” he agreed, absently, his eyes fixed on 
the range after range of distant hills, attaining 
almost mountain heights at last, behind which 
lay the home of his forefathers, the splendid 
inheritance which has been left him, and to 
which he hoped some day to bring as bride the 
lovely girl at his side. 

On they in silence, he busy with his 
thoughts and rosy 3g of the future, which 
seems to hold such fair, such brilliant possi- 
bilities for him, she straining her eyes to catch 
the first glimpse of the scarlet coats that might 
come that way. 

On they went by the half-thawed river, 
which curled and wound like a silver serpent 
through the valley—on past leafless woods and 

, through Lampton Spinny into Rank- 
ene Gorse. 

“Do you think it is advisable to go any 
farther si he queried, a an anxious look at 
the rapidly-darkening sky. 

“Perhaps not,’ she replied, reluctantly. 
‘Oh! there they come,’’ she added a moment 
later, soomey of ladies and gentlemen, mud- 
bespa‘ road-stained, rode out of the 
wood, and came — "egy aii ining 

S , pussy,” cri . Ly t, rei 
up as GC caught sight of her, “‘ what has 
brought you here? ” 

“TI walked over with Mr. Gordon,” she 
answered, making a little movement with her 
hand at the man by her side. 

“Bless me, Gordon! Hugh, is it really 
you ? I shouldn’t have known you. How you've 
altered!” 


**Haven’t ‘I ?” originally remarked Hugh, 
as he grasped his host’s hand. 

**So glad to see you,” and he shook the 

oung fellow’s hand again and again in his 
delight. ‘‘Come;I must introduce you to my 
other guests—Colonel Roche, Mr. Gordon; Miss 
Desmond you know,” and so on and so on, 
until Hugh had bowed to some, shaken hands 
with others;and made the acquaintance of 
all 


“« What sport had you?” Lilian asked, as 
they set out on their return journey, of the 
gallant Colonel, who reined in his horse to a 
snail’s pace, in order that he might keep at her 
side, and not leave the field quite clear for the 
rival he dreaded, who walked beside her as 
though he had every right to do so, and meant 
to keep the right, 

“Fair average,” he replied, leaning down 
from the pigskin to answer her question. 
“First we had a very fast spin from Thorn- 


dyke over four fields to ground, and killed. 
en we went to Hungerton Holt, found in the 

first quarter, and went strai 

Quenibrook, which, as you 


t away, over 
ow, requires 





jumping, by Gossington Thorp, and then 
nearly over the same line again. Foxes lie 
out very much about there ; fresh ones 
continually getting up in front of the hounds, 
who kept running from one to another, for over 
an hour, when they were stopped, and laid on 
again in Branksbrane Burrows. Here we 
found a real good fox, who gave us a run of 
three hours, by Dachent over the brook to. 
Gabledene, up to which point all went well. 
Here eo erie . began. hese of all, many fell 
into the , trying to ford it, including your 
friend, Miss Desnona.” ey 

“ Was she hurt?” asked Lilian, anxiously. 

‘“« Not much, only soused,”’ returned Roche, 
with a little laugh, which showed he had 
enjoyed the sight. ‘Then Mrs Rendell had 
a bad fall on the road, and Major Bennett was 
thrown, and broke his jaw.” 

“ Poor old man! Iam sorry to hear ofhis 
accident.” 

“Yes. We did all we could for him.” 

“I might have suffered had I gone out, as 
it seems to have been an unlucky day.” 


“ You might, but it is not very likely. You 
are too @ rider.” 

“ riders sometimes come to grief as 
well as bad ones.” 

“ Sometimes, not often, when they ride as 
you do,” and there was so much bold, 
undisguised admiration in the Colonel’s eyes, 
and so much undisguised tenderness in his 
tones, that H felt that he should like to 


take him by shoulders, and give him a 
thrashing, for his, what he termed, insufferable 
impertinence. 


rm: Yet was it sere ee ees beni 
the same evening, as he saw hanging 
oyer Lilia - _— — -! _ sat at — 
jano, and n ow © expression 0 
eyes was as,she looked up at him ; “ or had 
this man been encouraged the woman he 
loved during his absence? ”’ 

It might be so. He had left her a girl of 
sixteen; he found her, after three years” 
absence, budded into a beautiful woman. She 
might have forgotten him and their childish 
love in the superior attractions of this dashing 
hussar, who had all the qualities that 
women. “Ishall not have much ce 
against him,” he muttered, gloomily. 





CHAPTER III. 

Tu1s notion grew stronger in Hugh Gordon's 
mind as the days on, and made him 
retire, like a sensitive snail, within his shell. 
and a somewhat cold to his old playmate. 
The Colonel was ever at Miss L t’s side, 
ready to do her lightest bidding. He sang 
with her, walked with her, dan with her; 
and last, though not least, rode with her, and 
in the last occupation he showed up to 
perfection. 


** When the country is deepest, I give you my word 
Tis a pride and a pleasure to put him along ; 
O’er fallow and pasture he sweeps like a bird, 
And there's nothing too wide, nor too high, 
nor too strong.” : 
She admired his brilliant riding, his dari 
leaps, his firm seat, his untiring energy ; sti 
sometimes, she felt she would to ramble 
along at a quieter pace, and listen to alee 
pone of India, or hear about his 
for the future. But the Colonel hardly gave 
her a chance of chatting to her old playmate; 
and Hugh, in disgust, would have left the 
house at the end of a week had it not been for 
Mr. Lysaght’s protestations. He declared 
that Lily would be more than disappointed, 
tho’ she might not acknowledge it, if he left 
them ; that she had looked forward eagerly to 
his arrival, &c., &c.; and the wish st 
father to the thought, the young man plu 
up a little courage, believed that it was so, and 
ve her a magnificent jade necklace, which 
e had brought over. : 
“Is it really for me?” she asked in de- 
light, as he gave it. 
I brought it over on purpose 
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**How good of you. I shall never be able 
to thank you enough.” 

“Don’t try, please. It repays me to know 
you like it.” 

“T do, indeed. I am so fond of Indian 
ornaments.” 

“Tam glad of that, for I have some tiger 
claws and filigree silver things for you. 
They have been sent on to the Hall, but we 
ean get them to-morrow when we go over 
there. You are coming, are you not, to see 
the alterations? ” 

‘Oh, yes. I have been looking forward to 
seeing the old place again. Fancy, itis ten 
years since I was there.” 

** Quite an age !’’ he said, with a fond glance 
at her, for her cordiality was raising hope 
within his breast once more, and fanning it 
into a strong flame. ‘“ You will see a differ- 
ence, I think.” 

“I hope not a very marked one. I like 
everything that is antique, and always feel 
as if I should like to kill people who renovate 
and repair and destroy old buildings.” 

“I hope you won’t slaughter me,” he 
laughed. 

**Do you deserve death ?’’ she asked, in the 
same spirit of jest. 

“Hardly,” he returned. “I have tried to 
improve, not to destroy, and hope your verdict 

ill be favourable to-morrow.” 

**T shall be very critical,” she declared. 

“Do; I want you to be so. To find fault, 
to suggest alterations, to tell me exactly how 
you would have things done, the house 
arranged, and what you don’t like.” 

‘But why should I do this more than any 
one else?” she asked, raising her eyes to his, 
and dropping them consciously as she met his 
impassioned glance. 

" Because I hope one day that you will 


_\‘Miss Lysaght, are you not coming for a 
ride this splendid afternoon ?” broke in Roche’s 
voice, across the pleading tenderness of Hugh’s, 
as the’ former entered the room, booted and 
spurred, and ready to mount. 

“Not to-day,” she answered, feeling half 
cross and half pleased at the interruption. 
“Do. Thaveordered them to saddle Memory 


for you.” 

“Tcan’t really come. I have an engage- 
ment.”’ 

“Yes, here is the person to whom she is 
engaged,” said Miss Desmond, appearing in 
the doorway. “I have come to claim my 
victim.” 


_ “The victim is quite ready;” said Lilian, 
rising at once and joining her friend. 

“Then we can depart,” and the two girls 
went up to Lilian’s room, and over sundry 
cups of afternoon tea the news was imparted 
that Annie Desmond had promised to become, 
at no very distant time, mistress of the How, 
and emancipate Mr. Lysaght from slavery, 
free him from the clutches of the fat, fair, and 
amorous window. 

“T suppose Annie has told you the news?” 
he said next morning to his daughter, as they 
stood together alone in his smoking-room. 

“«Yes. I was so glad to hear that it is all 
settled,’”’ she answered, kissing him. 

“So am I,” he cried jovially, returning her 
embrace. “I feel a different man now that 
I know that dreadful woman, with her dread- 
ful slippers, will have to go.” 

. n I suppose so. You will have to pension 
er.’ 

“Yes. I shall give her a hundred a year 
while she keeps a hundred miles away from 
the How. The moment she comes a foot 
nearer I shall stop it.” 

“Bravo. That’s right.” 

** And now, have you nothing to tell me?” 
he asked. 

“No,” she replied, with evident confusion. 
“What should I have?” 

“Well, pussy, Hugh has been speaking to 
me about you and his future. The old boyish 
love has not died out, it burns as steadily as 
ever; you have only to say ‘ yes,’ and you will 
be mistress of the finest country seat for miles 





round, and wife to a noble fellow. He thinks 
you have still some affection for him.” 

“‘ Does he?” broke in Lilian, while a red 
spot burnt furiously in either cheek. ‘‘ What 
justifies his thinking that?”’ 

‘* Well—well, my dear, I hardly know,” 
stammered her father, startled at this burst 
of indignation. ‘Your behaviour to him, I 
suppose.”’ 

‘““He may find my behaviour different for 
the future,” she said, significantly. 

“What fad have you got in your head 
now?” he asked, with some irritation. “I 
hope you won’t be foolish, and throw away the 
chance of the best match in the county?” 

‘“T shall act as-I please about that.” 

‘*‘I imagine so. You generally do act as 
you please. Is it possible you prefer 
Colonel Roche? Of course, he is very fas- 
cinating and handsome, but he has not the 
same sterling qualities that Gordon possesses, 
and though well off’—Mr. Lysaght knew 
nothing about Jeremiah Judah and Co.— 
‘cannot have such an income as Hugh’s.”’ 

“Am I to sell myself, then, to the highest 
bidder ?’”’ she asked, with scorn. 

‘* By no means,” he rejoined, with cold dis- 
pleasure. ‘“ Yet you seem to forget that I am 
going to marry again a woman of your 
choosing, and that if I have a second family 
your inheritance will be considerably smaller 
than it is now.” 

“‘T don’t forget that, dad,” she said, as she 
kissed him penitently. 

‘And you will be sensible and——” 

‘* Not if being sensible means accepting Mr. 
Gordon,”’ she interrupted, with flashing eyes. 
‘* No man hasa right toassume that a woman 
loves him before she has said so—to think that 
he has but to ask and receive at once what 
he wants—to believe, in fact, that a woman 
is ready to fling herself into his arms.” 

“I am sure Hugh does not think that.” 

“Tt seems to me that he does.” 

‘* You take a wrong view of the case.” 

‘Perhaps so. My views, however, are not 
likely to alter.” 

‘In that case it is useless to discuss the 
matter any more.” 

‘* Quite so; and we haven’t time. The coach 
has just driven up the door. We shall have 
to start in a few minutes.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Lysaght, lugubriously, 
as he followed her into the hall, where most 
of his guests were assembled, feeling that he 
had done Hugh’s cause more harm than good. 

All was bustle and confusion for a few 
moments, till each one was in their proper 
seat ; and then the coach, horsed by four bright 
bays, went off in great style to the tan-tara 
of the groom’s horn. 

It was a beautiful February morning—soft, 
mild, balmy ; and the greater portion of those 
seated on the coach enjoyed the fifteen-mile 
drive through pretty scenery. 

Not so, however, Lilian. Her impetuous, 
undisciplined spirit was wounded by what her 
father had said—her dignity offended, her 
pride humiliated ; for it seemed to her that it 
was humiliating that any man, even her old 
playmate, should think she loved him. 

She determined to revenge herself to show 
how mistaken he was, but all the same her 
heart ached, and she felt dull and listless, 

“‘ How lovely!’’ cried Annie Desmond, as, 
turning a sharp corner, they saw the pretty 
village belonging to Hugh winding its white 
way up the hillside, here and there nestling 
into bowers of the freshest greenery, fresh 
with all the budding sweetness of spring. 

The great hills, towering range beyond 
range, formed a half-circle about the little 
village, sheltering it from bitter winds, 
stretching out their rocky arms far into the 
sea, making a safe haven for the fisherfolks’ 
boats, which lay drawn up on the wet, shiny 
beach, a fine stretch of sand for them to dry 
their nets on. 

There was an air of perfect repose about 
this miniature town—a peaceful look of rest— 
which was very pleasing to London eyes ; and 
even the gallant colonel gave vent to some 





words of admiration, which grew louder and 
longer as they came in sight of Gordon Hall, 
which was charmingly situated at the foot of 
one of the great hills that encircled the valley 
and village, and at a bend of the river, which 
wound in and out among the hills, gurgling 
its way merrily over mossy stone and shining 
shingle through the village to the sea. 

The house was of the Stuart era, and bore 
signs of the battering it had received from time 
to time when its possessors had defied Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, and, later on, when gallant 
: acobites had — behind its strong _. 

¢ was irregularly picturesque, with its 
mullioned oriels, battlemented walls, and don- 
jon keep; and though grey, hoary, and time- 
pores outside, was thoroughly confortable 
inside. 

What could be pleasanter than the dining- 
room, where the young r brought his 
guests first, and where luncheon was laid out, 
with its carved oaken doors and fireplaces, its 
beamed ceiling and panelled walls, its 
polished floors and brightly-tinted oriel 
windows; or the corridors, stretching the whole 
length of the house, and the square gallery 
looking down into the entrance hall, or the 
stately drawing rooms, with the antique 
tapestried chairs, and old-fashioned lounges, 
and furniture, which Hugh had taken pains to 
have renovated in an ancient style, so that no 
one looking at the Watteau tapestries, so 
costly, so antique.looking, would have sed 


that not six months before they been 
manufactured in France ! 
The same care, the same good taste, was 


visible everywhere. It had been a labour:of 
love preparing the nest for the bird—the bird 
that perhaps would never fly to it, and Hugh 
was pleased to hear the encomiums of his 
guests. If the arrangements pleased them, he 
might surely hope that they would please her. 
the woman he loved, the woman he had 
ae in all his endeavours so sedulously to 
please. 

‘“‘ This is more to my liking,” observed the 
Colonel, as the loring party, after havi 
examined the family portraits, many dim an 
faded, and the men in armour in the entrance 
hall, and the battle-field trophies of Gordon’s 
martial ancestors, found themselves in & 
~~ boudoir, furnished entirely in the modern 
style. 

The change was striking. They stepped 
from a medissval hall full of weapons, dating 
from the Wars of the Roses, and grim figures 
clothed in steel, into a splendid apartment, 
hung with modern tapestry, and furnished 
with extreme luxuriance. Exquisite marble 
statues, rare china, valuable pictures, inlaid 
chairs, satin couches, rare antiquities, gos- 
samer laces, worth their weight a 
jewelled miniatures, exquisite rvin 
crowded this apartment, and made it fairy 
and lovely. 

“Yes, this is more to my liking,’ he 
ted. ‘Everything bright and new; 

dull old rooms are depressing. Don’t 
you think so, Miss Lysaght ?” 

“No,” she replied, promptly. ‘I like 
antiquities, and much prefer ancient rooms to 
modern ones.”’ 

Eagerly Hugh listened for her answer, and 
a look, half disappointment, half pleasure, 
swept across his face as he heard it. She 
certainly did not seem to approve of the room 
he had specially pre to be her own 
boudoir ; but then, at the same time, she had 
di with the Colonel, and that gave him 
considerable satisfaction, for he spoke as 
though sure she would agree with him. 

** Chacun a son goat,” laughed Roche, lightly. 
‘“« My gout decidedly inclines towards rainbow 
hues and modern improvements.” 

‘*It would not do for us all to like the 
same thing,” remarked i Desmond, 
reflectively. 

‘No. I am inclined to think there would 
be a good deal of fighting in the world if we 
did—a good deal of blood spilled; ’’ and the 
Colonel, as he spoke, eyed Hugh sa Y, as 
he saw him whisper something into Lilian‘g 
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ear which brought theiblush to her' cheek, and 
felt how much satisfaction it. would afford him 
Se rival, to lay him low, 
so thet hemighti never fear’ Him. again, never 
dgeady. that! the: woman he; caveted, would. 


become: ancthher’s; and. be lest to, him for |! 


ever. 
“That is one of your sanguinary, ideas,” 
laughed: Annie 


“Fe isi amy iden that . weuld.. be: terribly |' she m 


realistic if figty—only fifty men, out of all the 
rniliioms im. the:world—set thein minds upon 
having thesame thing!.”’ 
ey daresay. ¥ou; men: ave. such qneer 
cveatuwes,”’ and: with that careless:remark' she 
followedvher intended: husband; | and the rest 
of the:party, who: were going out to.look at the 
far-stretching chase, where the Gordons of old’ 
hadihawkett andi hunted: im b e.days, and 
where the graceful deer and the timid 
rabbits flew along amid the tawny bracken. 
Lilian declined te accompany the rest, and. 
wendadi her waiy to: the library;, and taking: 
down ai velameiof the‘ Arabian Nights,’ tin, 
the cushioned: resess of the bay window, m ganing, 


Haugh: 
sor oes hez.,, He was 
gazing down at her with! all. the tender love he 
feltforher imlis hovtest heart, shining, in his: 
— and the gaze discencerted her » little. 

half. ros@fsom: her set, as if: wishing to 

=r what she lmew was-coming,.and then 

back again. 

‘“Sinb L miwnding? Do I disturb. gome: 

Sa ashellicdieanaientie whieh is-pleasing, to you?” 

fer now that the 

great: question had Sonetied he felt nervous: 

snd! umtertaimas te the! suedess of his. hopes— 

thos hopes: that: he had: cherislied for many, 
many years. 

“Noy? she amswered, with. some slight 
embaruessment. ‘(I was net. in) a. reverie; 
I da't: know what l was thinking about.” 

“May I. guess?” he Suet, studying alli 
the grace of the handsome, well-poised head, 
withite wealth of raven hair, drawn straight: 
past.the beautiful shell-like ears, and knotted! 
on the snowp neck. 

“ Ole: yes; if you like; You. would never 

er peer wee she added, hurriedly, 
Tien enticing of ‘ghosts;”’ 
“Q6. ghostel!” he repeated; in astonish: 


A and: if: I were of a nervous turn of 
mm. yeur noiseless roach: might: have 
adganm eds mie:?” ag 

“trust ittdidinotda so?” 

“So..I ame not nervous: Still I utight 
have: — —— the spectre from) the 
octa, r come to pay me a-visit. He 
‘om Shagheeen losv, ische net ?.”’ 

*Bhejeountry folk abouts here who believe in 
sch’ things say se.” 

“« And what crime did-ha commit? ” 

‘“Murdered his: wife.”’ 

‘How dreadful—no, I mean how delightfal. 
To live in a house where a real. marder has: 

committed; and a real ghost: walkss,.hes 
always been miy ambition,” she declared: 

‘Then that: ambition-scan be gratified now, 
if you wish,’’ seid. Hugh, quietly; seizing: the 
—,. she: liad. most unintentionally 


of escape: Thedepths 
isy indeed difficult to fathom ;and though: in 
the morning, after the interview with her 
father she had:wisiaedy for the opportunity of 
vefusiag: him, and: showing: him: his mistake 
With megard to: lier feelings; she now’ dreaded 
the proposal, and would have fled if she could. 

“Let: me: emplaim tlien, dear Lilian,’ he 
began,, im tender; mamly tomes; ‘‘ this house! 
miny ‘becyourm; if: yom willido me.the honeur'to 
seceph it, ghostand all. Im fact, L have had 
tia antl in: view for many months past—in- 


deed, ever sinee I knew my, ucle had left. it 
to me. L am» not). clever . at) courtierlike 
speeches, I. caamot pay, conrpliments ; but 
believe me-to be spenking the truth: when I say 
| that you are dearer to.me. thaw anything else 
oneeaath.’’ 

Lilian. hardly expected such a, sweeping, con- 
fessiow fromthe man, before her, yet his 
straightforward wooing pleased her; though 

tained. a/strict silence. 

‘All my hopes. centre in you; life, I feel, 
will. be worthless to me. without you. I have 
planned: out a future which.must be shared 
| with you,” he went, on,.‘‘or be. a, perfect 
blank. I have never had a: thought for any 
other woman, You have been, you are, all in 
all tome: I rejoice in my inheritance simply 
beeause it gives: me power to ask for your 

hand; te plead for. yournlove sooner than I 
| could if L had only. had my judgeship in, India 
| Theaffection I feal foryou' isi net an evanescent 
passion that will faxde after.a while.. Time will 
but, strengthen. it;. and; ne- man will ever, can 
ever’ care:for you..mexe.” 

The. wilful, gizl. wae softened. by his words. 
She let him take. hem hand.in.his, and. stood 
with! downeast eyes listening, hali her jndig- 


nation appeased. 
sq —, pe renee Lilian? Have 
I been toe thinking we: might pass the 


Seemnboantliames as man and wife? I trust.not, 
dear. I trust I have not deceived. myself, in 
Lago anes shoul affection. you. bere me 
in the o ays has ripened:into something 
warmer; — "ha eel 

last, speech was a mistake. The 
| wound. caused by her father’s words that 
| morning, was: touehed; her pride aroused, 
a sense of humiliation came. ovex her: He 
asited her out-of. pity, a8 he thought shecould 
not live without-him, Well; she.would show 
him his mistake; and, drawing, her hand.from 
, his clasp; she said,, coldly,,— 

“T think you are & little too bald,.a.little too 
presumptuous;”’ 

‘* Lilian,’’ he exclaimed, fixing. his beautiful 
eyes on her full of reproach. 

“ Yes; mean it;. You have deceived-your- 
self woefully in imagining that, you axe:very 
| dear. to-me. In future; when you intend to 
| propose. to .a woman be; sure. she loyes you 
| first before you tell her so openly that she is 
dying oft leve for you,” aaa with a, gesture of 
seorn she swept out of the: room, not:deigning 
to cast another glauce at him. 

For awhile Haugh stood motionless, robbed of 
the power'of movementtby the stunning shock 
of her refusal; then with.a groan he aoget 
his way to the ‘table; and. busied. lis hea 
hisarme.. It was: a bitter. blowto,bear. He 
loved her so well ; she was the. best. part of his 
life, and now. he naust live it. without, her. 
‘Dhere*was only one face in) the whole world 
that could: chmrm- him, only one voice that 
; made melody in his, ear; and the faee.and 
yoiee were lost to hia would. -go to make sun- 
shine: in amether. man’s home... Love had 
taught, bim’a-cruel-lewson, one hard, to learn; 
impossible to forget; the future. was.a. blank, 
with no hope, no happiness te make: existence 
desirable,, He would have nothing but the 
memory of false and bitter. disappgint- 
ment throughtall’ the. leng, years. that lay 
neg him a, burden that. was not;pleasant. tg 


‘The drive back. tothe How.was not parti- 
cularly. enjoyable to. many members. of. the 
rty.. Hugh’s\blanched cheek told its. tale to 
. Lysaght,.and for the first time. since her 
birth: he-felt: terribly angry with. his daugliter, 
Lilian was. pale. and..subdusdy and. made no 
objection to Roche’s. suggestion, that she 
should accompany him in his dogeart, which 
he had been canny enough. to drive over in, 
thinking le naight. be. able to induce her to. go 
home alone. with him, and; thus have a 
opportunity of putting the:question, which he 
knew must be put before long, to, stave: off 
utter ruin. 
He whipped. up his high-stepping horse 
when he hed tucked: the. rug round.her, and 





seen. the coach was far behind, which left him 


| free to say what he wanted, and, somewhat to 
this astonishment, a tremulous “yes.” was, the: 
answer to-his pleading: 

| He had hardly expected to win the prize for 
|} one asking, and his joy at his easy success was 
exuberant, even to the extent of kissing his 
| fair fiancée, who shrank away: strangely from 

 his.embrace, and who, when. she alighted from. 
| the dogcart, went straight up to her own 
} room, did. not appear again downstairs, and, 
passed the evening shedding bitter. tears,.and, 
1 Kissing a photograph of Hugh Gordon’s which 
he had given. her three, years before, A 
strange occupation, surely,. for the promised. 
F bride of another man ! 





CHAPTER IY. 

| Tar night; when the men were.all sores: 
gated in the smoking-room, enj 

soothing weed, Roche approached hed Hack, ant 

satdown beside him, an uncommon occurrence, 

ag the two: men. in general mutually avoided. 

one another, 

“Tam in, luck; to-day,” he began, witha 
sparkle in his dreamy eyes. 

‘‘ Indeed !’’ said Gordon, jitsing his heavy 
head, and looking up. ‘“ Backed the winning, 
horse ?.”’ 

‘No, rather, the winning mare,” he replied, 
pointedly. 

‘“ The winning;mare ?” 

‘* Yes. Congratulate me, I have wor the 
prize we both strove for, Miss Lysaght hae 
promised te be my wife,’’ 

A look of intense pain convulsed the younger’ 
man’s handsome features for a moments, but 
recovering himself, he said quietly, with earnest, 
sincerity,— 

“I do congratulate you, with all my heart. 
You have. won. & noble girl, and ifshe loves 
you, you ought’ to be the happiest man om 
earth.” 


“Tf. she. loves:me!” repeated. the Colonel,, 
‘do you: think she doesnot ? a 

“TE sup she. must,” replied the other. 
evasively, ‘‘or she. would not have pork 


ms’’ 
He filled his again and puffed: away in 
silence for a. whi A reflecting on sundry Dae 
stories that he had heard from time:to, time, 
as. men will.of each other, and which. were 
decidedly not very creditable to the gellant 
Colonel, 

Yet though he knew things; which, ittold to 
their host, would. inevitably prevent his gi 
his consent to the marriage, honour 
him:to be silent.. He.could not eral 
try to blacken the man. who was his sien who 
had. succeeded, where he, Hngh,.. hb 
That. would be mean, Tab ne but be 
writhed.-with agony as he thought of 
life that. lay before the woman, he: Pes 
alife full .of misery. and-humilation,,.which 
woul be insupportable to mt 5 ge Be | spirit and 
wilful temperament. She wo’ 
for other women, snubbed, abused, bias re 
taken to pay. her husband’s greedy an 
rapacious and she, pexhaps, reduced 
to absolute. want.. How the: thought. stung, 
him, like the fang of,a:deadly serpent, and.he 
was "powerless to save her! 

No, stay.; there wasone way. He knuewthat 
the Colonel from, .his:;embarrassed circum, 
stances,.was-only going to..marry, her for. the 
sake of the money she, would inherit,.that 
lucre. for which so many men.and women) se 
themselves into bondage, dreary slavery, which 
ends only. with their lives; he.probably knew 
nothing..of Mr, Lysaght’s ‘intended marriage 
with a young woman. 

This marriage would bring down Lilisn's 
value asa monetary’ prize considerably bring it 
down. so low, perhaps, that it might notbe 
worth Roche’s while to marry her. Ib, was 
worth trying the experiment. of. telling, the 
Colonel there was a chance of. his.promised 


bride: having a whole brood; of little brothers 
and. sisters, who would.shaxre her fortune;with 
her. Sotaking along pull.ad. hismeerschaum 
he began;— 





‘ When is the happy day to-be?” 
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“Eh! what?” said the Colonel; con- 
fusediy, looking up from a little calculation 
he was making on the back of an envelope’ as 
to how’ much it would'take to Keep Jeremiah 
Judah and Co. quiet until he had secured: as 
absolutely his the goose that would lay the 
golden eggs’ for hint. : 

“Hag the day for your marriage been 
fixed?” 

« No, not-yet. I only proposed this even- 
ing, ns we were coming. back from your 
place.” : 

" “Indeed 1" 

That little word from Hugh spoke volumes. 

‘That was all. Of course, we have had no. 
time as yet to make any arrangements,” 

, ¥ Hardly. Lsuppose yon. will not wait very. 
long 2.” : 

“No. Why do you ask, though?” 

‘“‘ Because: I thought. if. you had. made up 
your mind, that the knot. should be: tied. soon 
beth weddings. would. probably: take place to- 
gether, and make a.double affaix of it;’’ 

‘* Both weddings! What de:you:mean,?.’’ 

Theze was keen. anxiety. in ‘the, Colonel's 
dreanzy. eyés:as he put the question, 

: a * you heard about, Mr. Lysaght:?”’ 

‘“é d,”’ 

“ He is. going te be mauried next. menth. to 
Miss Desmond.’ 

‘Oh, confound it!” broke from Reche’s 
lips. involuntazily ;, but.recovering, himself; in- 
stantly he said. with a smile that. appeared.te 
Hugh. to: bea. ghastly travesty of minth, ‘* Your 
dont say sox’’ 

‘* Yes.;, itisra fact.’ 

‘*T. must; go amd: congratulate him, then,’’ 
and, rising, he sauntered off to their host, and 
stood chatting: with him for: a: few moments, 
when he abruptly left the room; and sought 
the splitude:of his: own chamber. 

He didn’t. care'to have Hugh’s keen eyessom 
his face after the shock he had veceived,. so he: 
withdrew from: the observation of: the mam 
he knew he hadi supplanted, and! alone in: his 
room cursed:hisili-locinia net having: heard! 
of. Mr: Lysaghit’svintetided naarviage:sboner. 

‘“‘ Lmust getoutiof. it,” he cried: ‘Li wilk 
never, de toh mary her, and: get a: few paltry’ 
hundreds asher dower Fdrather marry that 
Yorkshire widow I met in town: last sensomy. 
though she i fat, fair; and) fifty; still ‘her 
twenty thousand: a year makes her quite 
handsome: entugh for me. The: fair: Lilia 
must excuse me. I'd rathermot nom. Stith I 
must, be: cautious; and try’ to get: hdr te do 
something that will:give me fair excuse: for 
breaking the engagement,.or I shall have her 
father and-that fellow Gerdotidowm on me,” 
and with these thoughts the: Colonel betook: 
himself. toxvhis:couch. 

But little:sheep visited his:eyes: Before him 
seemed. to stand his Israelitish: creditors with 
threatening looks ; and at last, despairing of! 
getting amy rest, he rose:at day-dawn, amd 
goin ta the stables! meeked: up: a ‘groom-tor 
saddle his horse, and: went fom 2: sharp 
in hopes of dispersing the blues: aT 

The: party atthe How were assembled round: 
the brtewkfast tableon his:return, andi some. of 
the number loaked as white and heavy-eyed.asi 
he: did) himselfi.. Notably Hugh: ando Liliam: 
neither of whom had slept;, ramorse! having: 
been busy with: her, and regret with bith 
driving. away the white-winged dove—sleep: 

“ How did you enjoy-yorr gallop ? ’” inquired’ 
Lilian, as the Colonel took the seat which By 
common consent was left vacant at her side. 

“Very much. It isa glorious morning... T 
et you will. come out for a ride. by-and- 

vy ? ” 

“ Not for a:ride,” she'replied. ‘Tam going 
to drive'into Gloston this afternoon. Will you 
come with me?” 

‘*T shall be delighted’ to doso,”’ he answered, 
with great apparent delight, which, however,, 
he was far from. feeling, as ie was wondéring 
how soon he could’ decently get away from the 
How, and go to woo his Yorkshire widow, or 
rather her twenty thousand ‘a: year, which 
would come in so nicely for paying his many 


and ever-increasing: debts. ‘“ What! are you 
going to drive?” 

“ My favourites—Bib and Tucker.” 

“ What it i¢to be a favouriteoi yours?’ he 
murmured, adding aloud, ‘The Arabs will be 
rather fresh, won’t.they ? You have not duiven 
them. for some days,”’ 

‘“‘ That will: be. all the: better. I Tike tego 


along at.a. good pace.” 
“T don’t think you ought to drive them, 
pussy,’’ observed Mr. Lysaght, gravely. 


‘“« They are too spirited for a woman’s hand.” 

‘“‘ Not. for me,dad,’’ she expostulated,. indig- 
nantly, for she. was a. good: whip, and. was 
proud of. her prowess, 

“ doesn’t seem to like them. He 
thinks Tucker decidedly dangerous, and that 
if; he bolts Bib-will follow suit.” 

‘« Rogers is an old:goose,”’ she declared,.con- 
temptuously,,.angry that her pets should: be 
disparaged. 

“He is far from that. Lvalue his: opinion 
highly,..and. have never known ii. to. prove 

hag 

“T think, he is wrong with regard to. my 
Axabs.. They. are. such.darlings, such beauties. 
l.am, sure. there is. not an. atom of vice in 
them,’ 

‘“‘T. hope. you. will find it so, my dear,” 
respon: her: father, seriously. ‘Still, I 
should advise you not to think lightly of 
what the old man-says.. His knowledge of 
horseflesh: is. very extensive, and you may. be 
sure he has some. good. reason or, reasons for 
saying, what. he. does.” 

. ‘No reason, I am sure, father, save that he 

would like to see me drive aw pain of fat, 
waddling.oldrcobs, that: would trot. two: miles 
an hour, and that you know I never wilkdo; 
Where would be the fun of driving: animals 
of ; that sort? I. like creatures full of life 
and spirit, that answer to the least, touch, of 
the rein, and I shall:never drive ay other 
kind;” with which announcement, given: in 
a. very determined manner, Miss Lysaght 
rose: from: the table, and, getting a. wrap; 
sauntered ont with. some. of the other ladies 
and; passed. the time till luncheon visiting the 
sfadblbe,.amd:tize Kennels, and the pheasantry, 

After: Tanch she came down, equipped for her 


afternoon ion, and found. Reche waiting 
for her in. the hall. 
“Ts the ton here?” she asked. 


‘*Yes,. Bib and Tucker have just come to.a 
standstill after no end. of caperingy and 
curveting.”’ 
|" A good. gallop will take all that out. of 
i'them,’’ she,said, confidently, as she mounted 
linto the. phaeton, and took the reims from 
| Rogers, who ventured to say,— 


ii“ Don’t use the whip, missy. They won't 


istand it. They'll bolt,.sartain sure, if you doi 
;'They’re main fresh.” 

“T can, manage them,” she answered, 
lightly ; and as:sle spoke ri came hurriedly 
idown the steps. and: laid-his hand on the reins; 
} “ Miss Lysaght,’” hesaid, earnestly, adduess- 
ing her for the first time since she had left 
jhim in the library at the Hall, ‘‘ let. me beg,of 
lyou not to drive these animals to-day; they 
are Oi 

“‘ Nonsense!’ she replied,, curtly,, turning 
hen head away that she might not encounter 
the glance of thase blue eyes. “J am not 
jafraid.” 

‘* You. are risking, your life! ’’ he cried, with 
terrible anxiety, which he was powerless ta 
conceal or repress. ‘‘ Colonel Roche,”’ he added, 
‘‘ will you not prevent her doing this reeklese 


> od or 








| <Gertainly not,” replied the Colonel, 
icoelly, as he adjusted the rug. over his_ knees. 
«<T never attempt to interfere: with ladies. I 
iknow the: uselessness of it. Better les. them 
have'theiz own, way.” 4 
“Not, surely, when their 
death 7°” he expostulated. 
|  Mr.,Gordon, you are detaining, us,” she 
‘said, frigidly, as the young groom, Ted, got. 
up. “Be goede enongh to:take your hand off 
the reins,.l am going to start,” and she struck 


way means 





the horses’ a smart cut, at which they reared, 


dragging the ribbons irom Hugh’s grasp, and 
then started off at. a.terrific pace. 

Thre Colonel felt a little wmeasy at. first, 
thought he was no coward; but after a time 
tlie Arabs settled down into am easy trot 
which left their fair driver free to chat'to ler 
companion, which she did, striving to make 
herself agreeable’ to the’ man slie was going to 
promise to “love, honour, end‘ obey,’” ard’ to 
chase away the black cloud that: lowered’ on 
his: brow. . 

She: did not succeed’; and after they left 
Gloston, on their homeward way, conversation 
failed somewhat; and she fell into a reverie, 
and was not on the alert, as she ought to: Kave 
been. 

The reins were slack, and’ as they passed 
the Yellowfield preserves a pheasant rose* al- 
most,from under the horses’ hoofs. 

With a snort’ and shy of terror Tucker 
lowered’ his head, seized’the bit in lis teeth, 
laid back his ears; and bolted’ like the winds 
carrying Bib with him im his first impetirens 
rush, and. then’ being joined by hint in the 
mad’ race. 

On, on they tore—past hedges and’ ditttes 
—past wood and field. On, om with untizing 
speed. 

It was in. vain the Colonel seized tie reins 
and tried to wrench their lieads‘round..’ Tiity 
took no more notice of’ his efforts than: if’ Ke 
had tried to guide them with a piece of silt. 

“Sit still—sit still!’ he cried} with one 
swift look at his. companion’s ashen. face. 
“Don’t move! Clingon firmly! They-must 
tire themselves:out soon. Ail! will’be well.” 

But it did wot seem: likely’ that: all’ woul? 
be well unless their wild’ career’ was checked’, 


sendding over the common heading towards the 
challt-pits, down one of which tiey must 
inevitably fling themselves, dealing death and 
déstrtction to those’ in the phaston wmiless 


they could be stopped. 

“Great heavens! what can IT do?” 
muttered Roche through his clenctied. tet, as. 
they neared’ the first pit. ‘“We axe lost!” 

tas he kt, and’ gave alt hope, a 
man, who Had’ lying face rds in 
tHe gorse, sprang up, and, throwing himself 
before: the herses with a hercwlenw effort, 
turned them. aside, stopping therm for a 
minuté, which was tima enouglr for the 
Colonel and the groom to’ sprittg’ out’ and’ 
assist Miss Lysaght to alight; then ‘Hestepped 
back, but not quickly enough, foras hereleased 
tieix, heads they sprang forward, knocking 
hint down, trampling him umétr tlieir’ iron 
hoofs,.and tore on—on till they rewcted, the 
pit, when, witl a horrid crash, horses: and 
phaeton disappeared ! 

With’s piercing shriek, Lilian flutg Herself 
beside the woundéd man, ‘and lifting, His 
Bloodstained’ head on: to her knes;. kis the 
brow that was gashed by the iron B ips 
| staunched the blood. with her handKerchiet, an 
called upon. him loudly to Fook up and’ spexk 
toher. Hugh Gordon:gave no response to her 
| pleadings.” His eyes. remained shut, tere 
‘was a deathlike pallor on Tis, clieek, and 
‘Believing he was dead; dexd* througli. saving 
| her, with another shriek she fell forward sens¢- 
| less on his breast. 
| It was near midnight when she recovered 
| her senses, and found herself lying in her own 
| bed at the How. : 
| «What bas Happened 2’ she asked the maid 
| who; sat. by her,. side, passing. her hand 
| confusedly over her forehead. “Ah! [ 
|remember,”’ she added,. with a shudder, “ poor 
| Hugh, Mr, Gordon-—how—how is lie ?. Is. ha-— 
dead:?.’’ 


“Law, no niiss.. Ho ain't dead,’ . 
“ Thank: Heaven for that,” she ejaculated, 
‘fervently, “And is he much. injared—nrach 
9% 

“T think he is cut. about a bit Gashed 
like.” 

“Ts. he. conscious:?”? 

** No, miss.”’ 

“Help. me to dress. at: once,” she said: 





imperatively, and, despite the expostulations 


for they had left the beuten” track. and were - 
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of the woman, she got up, and when dressed 
went to Hugh’s room. 

He was lying very still, looking like death, 
with his bandaged head; and struck with 
remorse and repentance at the mischief she 
had done, she fell on her knees by the couch, 
and prayed that his life might be spared. 
For days it seemed doubtful that he could 
recover; at last the change came, and he 
journeyed slowly back to life and health. 

A fortnight after the accident Lilian 
received a letter from the Colonel, who had 
left the How on the plea of “‘ urgent business,” 
to say that he released her from her engage- 
ment to him, as, after seeing the fond way in 
which she had embraced Mr. Gordon, he could 
only arrive at the conclusion that he, Roche, 
was not the man she loved, or wished to 


marry. 

“I am so giad—oh, I am so glad,”’ she 
cried, joyfully, when she finished reading it. ‘‘ I 
am free now to make amends to my poor darl- 
ing, if he will let me.” 

“How is Hugh this morning?” asked 
Lilian of her father, some three or four weeks 
later, when they met at breakfast. 

“Pretty well.” 

** Only pretty well?” 

“That is all. The wounds have healed, 
and the broken ribs mended, but he seems to 
have little strength, andto be listless and dull. 
You had better go and see if you can cheer 


“Yes; try and amuse him.” 

* Yes,” and slowly she went towards the 
roam he occupied—slowly and almost reluc- 
tantly, for she had never alone with him 
since the day she had refused him, and had 
avoided him, thinking he might not care for 
her society, while y he craved for it as the 
flowers do for sunlight. 

““ At last!”’ he murmured, as he saw her 
enter. 

“Is there anything I can do for you—to 
amuse?” she confusedly. 

“ Yes,” he replied, with the utmost com- 
posure, for he augured well from her blushes 
and confusion. ‘Come and sit here,” point- 
ing to a footstool at his feet, ‘‘ and talk to me.” 

“Do you really wish me to stay with you?” 

— eagerly. - 

“Yes, most certainly Ido. I have a great 
deal to say to you.” 

“ And I also.” 


“* Well, supposing you begin.” 

“« [—I—~want to ask you, Hugh, to forgive 
me for the way I acted towards you. I didn’t 
mean it, indeed.” 

“‘Didn’t mean what?’ he asked, coolly. 

“* To—to—be unkind to you,”’ 

“To say ‘no’ when you meant ‘yes,’ 
dear?” he asked, tenderly. 

“* Yes,”’ she answered, and the next moment 
she was hiding her blushing a on his breast, 

ebenies Sais 


again, and gotting’s reply that fully satiated 
a reply y 8a 

him’; for Lilian koow er own heart at last, 

knew that it had left her keeping, and that 

she could find no happiness in life apart from 

Hugh Gordou. 

[THE END.] 








orien ould Dene the ye of borat 
versation avoid disputes. ents, as they 
are usually conducted, seldom end in anythi 
else. If we have not the requisite patience, 
= feeling, and politeness to ee this, 
et us defer arguing altogether. e attitude 
of a seeker after truth is the only one in which 
to whereas most arguments are pursued 
simply to uphold an opinion already formed 
and to an antagonist. Thehabit of 
per too much and consuming the time that 

in fairness be given to another is a very 
common blot on conversation; so is that of 
interruption, and of obtruding matter known 
anly to two or three into a large circle. Good 
taste and good feeling alike forbid these. 





THROUGH DEEP WATERS. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
AFTER THE STORM. 

Harotp Vane started to his feet in astonish- 
ment, thinking that he had misunderstood 
Hannah, or that she had made a mistake. 
Lord Templestowe was not likely to seek him 
out 


“I have had some work to find you,” said 
the familiar voice, and then he knew that in 
deed Muriel’s cousin stood before him. 
* You have hidden yourself well.” 
‘It has not been intentional hiding. Will 
‘ou please be seated, my lord? Muriel is not 
Sus to receive you; she——” 

‘IT know she is not here,” the Earl said, 
gravely. ‘‘I made sure that she was not in 
before I intruded on you. - I came to speak to 
you of her.” 

“Of her—of my wife !,’ 

“Just so. Excuse me if I make sure that 
zee estimable servant is not listening; what 

have to say is for your ear alone.” 

He rose and went to the door, satisfying 
himself that Hannah was at a safe distance, 
as indeed she was, having retired to the kitchen, 
delighted that some one had come in who 
could talk to her master for awhile and amuse 
him a little. 

“What about Muriel ?”’ 

** Much,” was Lord Templestowe’s answer. 
o ber ag is ee you know?” pr 

ee is out. e goes & t 
her former friends.” . oT — 

“ So she tells you.” 
ed e tells me is the truth, my 
“Don’t be too sure of ‘that. Look here, 
Vane. I have never forgiven my relative her 
marriage with you; but she has no right to 
Foxes your affliction a cloak for her own mis- 

0} 08 

“Take care what you are saying, Lord 
eee: you are ing of my wife!” 

“ Yes, and of my cousin’s daughter ; she is 
a worthy descendent of her father. There 
are some truths that must be told, Mr. Vane, 
and this is one of them. She has deceived 

ou from first to last, and as my name has 
ont brought forward in the business, I 
deemed it my duty to come to you and open 
your eyes a little to what is going on.” 

“ Your name, my lord ?”’ 

“Yes; I find I am accredited with being 
the mysterious benefactor who enables her to 
flaunt it about in silks and velvets, and who 
has paid all your debts. Oh, you need not start 
like that, as if you did not know; they are 
paid, and my man of business has been made 
the medium of the settlements.” 

‘* Who has dared?” 

“Ts it roa you do not guess? Who did 
you supplant when you persuaded Muriel that 
the lot of a painter’s wife was the most 
enviable on earth? She had a lover before 
you.” ; 

“T supplanted no oné. Muriel had no 
lover.” 

‘“* She has had one since her- marriage,” the 
Earl said, coarsely, “or gossip belies her. It 
is his Grace the Duke of SCarnmath, Mr. 
Vane, who supplies the bread you eat, 
the house that shelters you. It is he whom 
she has gone to meet day after day and even- 
ing after evening, ing her old friend Lady 
Scrutton the excuse. don’t believe her 
es would lend herself to anythin 
wrong if she knew it, but she is good-na 
and obtuse, and doubtless fancies Muriel is 
rich enough for all the extravagance she 
shows in her toilettes.”’ 

“T think you have been schooled into your 
words, my lord,” Harold Vane said, quietly. 
‘** They sound more like your wife’s than your 
own utterances.’’ 

Lord Templestowe winced uneasily. In 
truth, he had been tutored a little as to 
what he should say by that estimable lady. 

“I am putting my own thoughts into 





words,” he said, somewhat sulkily. “ If you 
do not care to hear me, Mr. Vane, I can go 
and leave matters to take their chance. The 
crash will be terrible when it comes, and it is 
coming.” 

*“You may be honest,” the blind man said. 
“T have no right to doubt you, but whoever 
invented these calumnies about Muriel lies! 
There is no other word for it. She has not 
seen the Duke of Carnmath for a long time. He 
is out of town.” ; 

** He chooses to have it thought so, but he is 
here; I have seen him, seen him with your 
wife within this hour. She is going with him 
somewhere to-morrow night, and she is to 
receive money from him—do you hear? 
money! You met her first in my house, and 
she is my kinswoman. Let me act for you in 
this business, and denounce this man for the 
villain that he is.” 

I won't believe it—I can’t,” the artist 
said, clenching his hands and setting his white 
lips intoa rigid line before he spoke again. “ If 
I thought it, blind and helpless as I am, I 
would seek him out onl: strangle him. 
Heaven would give me strength. What shall 
I do? Heaven help me! what shall I do?” 

‘‘Follow her to-morrow and be convinced 
for yourself. I will be your escort. She is 
going to Lady Scrutton’s, I know that much. 

ave you the courage to go there and be con- 
oie o.-8 repeat ag: 

“ ill go. Stay, t again what you 
said. The of Carnmath con enknage 
benefactor—is that it? I am indebted to him 
for the food I eat, the house that shelters me? 
Let me remember that, and then take me 
be I can meet him face to face, and— 
an eee 

“For Heaven's sake be calm,” the Earl 
said, in some alarm, for Harold Vane’s face 
worked as if he were going into a fit. “It is 
true, nothing can alter it. My own lawyer 
has been a party to the deceit, and has the 
audacity to jnstidy himself by saying that his 
secrecy shielded me from the obloquy. of 
letting my cousin’s daughter starve.” 

“Go, leave me, for Heaven’s sake,’ the 
miserable man said, ‘‘I can bear no more. 
Come for me to-morrow night and prove this 
horrible thing to me, or I shall go mad, and 
kill you or myself.” 

“ twill come for you at eighf o’clock, Mr. 
Vane. If you have courage to keep what I 
have told you a secret, you shall know that I 
hare spoken the truth.” 

Harold Vane felt as one who began to feel 
as if he had been dreaming, but a thousand 
little things that he remembered as i 
happened since Muriel took this strange, an 
seemingly heartless freak of going out and 
leaving him alone came into his mind, and 
convinced him that it was true. Yes, he 
would go and assure himself of her perfidy. 
Lord Templestowe would not fail him, but he 
could not meet her, he could not bear her 
kisses upon his lips to-night; he would go to 
bed and escape her greeting. 

Muriel, coming home very soon after her 
cousin had. departed, found her husband in 
bed, tired, he said, and too sleepy to talk to 
her, and she was so light-hearted, had enjoyed 
herself so much, and was so full of excitement 
she could not sleep. 

“Only one night more,” she kept wea, 
herself, ‘‘and I need keep nothing from him 
any longer. My darling, my darling, brighter 
times will come to both of us.’’ 

She looked at him as he tossed in troubled, 
worn-out sleep, and laid her lips lightly on his 
forehead. She was feverish and excited her- 
self, and longed for the daylight, and when it 
came she rose and herself. 

“I shall sleep when it is all over,” she 
murmured, “not before. “I am going out 
twice to-day, dear,” she said to her husband 
over their breakfast. “But it will be for 
the last time, ILhope. I——” 

“Don’t apologise,” he said, frigidly; ‘I 
must learn co do without you.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, but she made no 
remark. 
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“Only to-day,” she said to herself; ‘‘ only 


to-day!” 

She came home in the afternoon after some 
three hours’ absence, and gave him his tea and 
tended him, and took no notice of his coldness 
and severe speeches, though her heart was 
very fuli; and when she was dressed and 
ready for her evening’s pleasure, she came to 
his side and stooped to kiss him. It was more 
than he could bear, and he pushed her away. 

‘Don’t, for Heaven’s sake!” he said, with 
a — pain in his voice. ‘I couldn’t bear 
that!” 

“ Harold!” she said; “what has come to 
you?” But he would not answer her and 
she had no time to spare. 

Punctual to the time he had mentioned 
Lord Templestowe came. 

“Are you willing to come ?’’ he asked; “or 
will you let this thing be?” 

“No! A thousand times no. I will be 
satisfied !"’ 

“You shall. She is at Lady Scrutton’s and 
he too.” 

In spite of the servant’s remonstrances, for 
she was horrified to see her master going out, 
Harold Vane was ready in a very few minutes 
and was driven away with his wife’s cousin. 

‘If this horrible thing is true I shall die,” 
he said, as they drove westward ; ‘‘ and I pray 
Heaven it may be soon.” 

They were just too late at Lady Scrutton’s. 
She was out and Lady Muriel with her. She 
had gone to St. James’s Hall to the great 
concert. The Duke of Carnmath was with 


them. 

“Take me there!” said Harold Vane, 
passionately. ‘‘I cannot wait here till they 
veturn. I should go mad.” 

“It might be as well,’’ Lord Templestowe 
thought. The music might have a soothing 
effect. He was inning to be afraid of the 
demon he had evoked, and to wish that he had 
taken some other method of proving to this 
soalgy helpless creature that his wife was faith- 


The hall was very full. They had to wait 
at the door for some time, till there was some 
arrangement made about unoccupied seats, 
and while they were there someone brushed 
against Harold and turned with a little 
exclamation to apologise. In a second the 
artist had recognised the voice and caught the 
aggressor by the coat. 

“T have you!” he exclaimed, in a choked 
voice. * Heaven, I have you. You 
shall not escape me.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Vane, let go, This is 
not the time or place,’ Lord Templestowe 
said, hurried] ‘Your Grace, get out of his 
way; heis mad with anger against you, and 

” 


** And whose doing is it?’’ asked the Duke, 
for it was he. ‘“ Yours, my lord. You will be 
sorry for it by-and-by. Come in here; I can 
only stay a moment, but I must [speak to 
you. To think that such a contretemps as this 
should have come about. It sheshould hear of 
at all will be lost.” 

He drew the two men into a side room ashe 
spoke, and made Harold Vane sit down. 

“You shall say what you will to me pre- 
sently, Mr. Vane,” he said. “I shall be at 

our service. I have a word to say to his 
rdship.” 

He , the Earl aside and whispered to 
him earnestly for a minute or two, bringing a 
took of contrition to his face. 

“Tf it is true I am awfully sorry!’ he 
Said. 

“It is true. Come into the hall, and keep 
that lunatic quiet if you can.” 

He spoke to the people in attendance, and 
the gentlemen were provided with seats in a 
«omfortable corner, where they would not be 
much observed. Harold Vane took but little 
notice of anything that his companion said to 
him. His heart was full of bitter longing for 
revenge. 

“Do you see her?’’ he asked Lord Temple- 


we, 
“Not yet. Ah, yes; there she is,’’ he 
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answered, but his words were lost in the 
tempest of applause that greeted the singer 
who had just appeared on the platform. ‘‘ Wait 
till the song is over, and I will tell you exactly 
where she is.” 

Was Harold Vane dreaming? Was all the 
misery of the last bitter time only a hideous 
nightmare, and was he at home listening to 
the glorious voice that was one of his faithless 
wife’s greatest charms? It was her voice and 
none other, that was filling the great hall with 
melody, and enthralling the crowded audience, 
so that they listened in a stillness that might 
have been death till the song ceased and she 
retired. Then the applause went up again— 
shout after shout, tilt she was forced to come 
back and sing again; and Harold clutched his 
companion’s arm with a frantic grip. 

‘* What does it mean? WhereamI?” he 
asked. 

“You are in St. James’s Hall, and I ha “e 
been an ass,” was the contrite reply. ‘‘ Come 
round with me. I understand it all now.” 

They went round to the artiste’s room where 
Muriel sat with Lady Scrutton by her side 
and the Duke of Carnmath in attendance, with 
séveral other people admiring and congratu- 
lating. They retreated when they saw who 
was with the Earl, and Muriel sprang to her 
husband and put her arm round his neck. 

“ Darling?” she exclaimed. ‘ How did you 
get here? Ah! I did not dare to tell you till it 
was over lest I should fail, But I have not 
failed, my own. And there shall be no more 
eye for you, no more discomfort, Harold, 

r. I have gone nearly mad with worry at 
having to keep a secret from you, but our 
friends yor en it best. How good of them to 
tell you and bring you at thelast minute! But 
I am glad I did not know. I should have 
broken down, I am sure.”’ 

She turned to greet Lord ‘Templestowe, but 
he shrank back a little with a contrite look on 
his face. 

‘‘T have been so near doing incalculable 
mischief, Muriel,” he said, gravely; ‘‘ that I 
don’t feel worthy to touch your hand, child. 
The world has been busy with your name, my 
dear, and I believed it, and——”’ 

“ And brought Harold here to hear you sing, 
and prove to him that it was all .” the 
Duke said, with a meaning look. ‘*All’s 
well that end’s well,’ you know, my lord; and 
Lady Muriel’s experiment has ended well. 
‘Miss Maxton’ will have no lack of engage- 
ments from this night, I am sure.” 

So the mighty secret was out. Muriel had 
conceived the idea of turning her splendid 
voice to account, and had taken counsel with 
her old friend Lady Scrutton, and had studied 
and “come out’ as a concert singer. The 
Duke of Carnmath had entered heartily into 
the scheme, and had been instrumental in 
getting her engaged and introduced to the best 
men in the musical profession, and the result 
had been a perfect success. 

Itis all many years ago now. ‘‘ Miss Maxton” 
has almost given up her profession. She has 
made a fortune, all her husband, despite his 
blindness, has shown that even the deprivation 
of a sense cannot ruin a man’s life. Waking 
from his dream of revenge against an innocent 
man roused him from the lethargy that was 
creeping over him, and nerved him to try and 
make a place for himself amongst the literary 
giants of the age. He is known as one of the 
highest authorities on colour that ever pub- 
lished a book, and his study is the gathering- 
place of the most talented people of the day. 

The little home in Brixton has given place 
to a fine house close to Regent’s-park, with a 
music-room which is the delight of all who 
have the entrée there. Lord Templestowe, an 
old man now, has long since been forgiven, and 
found a haven of rest in Muriel’s dainty home, 
for his wife grows more shrewish than ever as 
she grows older, and he is glad to escape some- 
times. 

Hither come also his Grace of Carnmath, 
with his gentle wife and pee children, who 
are especial favourites of the blind master of 


the house, and to whom Ernest Chandos often ! 
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tells the tale of how Mr. Vane came to St. 
James’s Hall to kill him, and found a fortune 
there instead!; and the little ones look at the 
white-haired gentleman who is so fond of 
them, and wonder if he could ever have been 
angry enough with their papa to wish to kill 

im, 

Muriel never quite understood the tempest 
of rage and despair that had made her 
husband’s jlife so wretched for a time. She 
only knows now how sweet a thing it is to be 
sheltered from all life’s storms in the haven of 
his great love. 





[THE END.] 








Curs anp Savcers.—The latest shape for 
pel cups is i + the latest ne somes 
lowers, apparently growing u m the 
base of the cup, all around it. Trea cups, for 
five o’clock tea, vie with after dinner coffees in . 
beauty, and come in the costliest porcelains. 
Fortunately for people who cannot afford such 
luxury, the artistic revival is manifest in the 
— t wosee, and oe. earthen jugs and 
wis are no lenger y Ve reity sets 
may be had quite cheaply, bat The so 
choice for every day use by people of small 
means, is plain white French china, which, 
when broken, may easily be replaced. With 
this may be used any bits of coloured glass or 
china, which one may possess. A majolica 
dish or jug, bread plate or salad bowl, gives 
colour at small mse, while the gay Russian 
bowls in red and gold answer admirably for 
crackers or fruit. 


Sex¥-Possgssion.—There is a vain self-confi- 
dence which rushes unabashed into every 
scene, and feels equal to undertake whatever 
is presented. This, however, is very different 
from self-possession which comes from a true 
estimate of our powers. He who possesses 
himself in this latter sense will be as careful 
to abstain from what he is unable to perform 
as to execute whatever rightly falls to his lot. . 
He will be modest and unassuming as he is 
energetic and unflinching, for he will know his 
limitations as well as he does his powers. 
The best practical way of securing this self- 
possession, where we feel its lack, is in con- 
tinual practice. There are certain thi 
which everyone should be p to do, 
certain scenes that every one should be pre- 

to enter, certain crises that every one 
should be ready to meet. These none of us 
must shrink from when they come, but do our 
best every time, resolutely calling to our aid 
all the reason and good sense that we can 
command. Each time we force ourselves to 
this course the task grows easier, and at 
length we arrive at that condition’of calm as- 
surance with regard to our performance of 
them which alone gives self-possession. 

Tue Omission or A Comma.—Some years ago 
the omission of a comma in a letter in the 
Times gave a horrible meaning to a 
sentence. The letter is on the American war, 
and the writer says: “The loss of life will 
hardly fall short of a quarter of a million ; and 
how many more were better with the dead 
than doomed to crawl on the mutilated 
victims of this great national crime.” “It 
should have been : ‘‘ than doomed to crawl on, 
the mutilated victims of this great national 
crime.” The following sentence a: ina 
eniy sage a short time ago: ‘‘ The prisoner 
said the witness was a convicted thief.” This 
statement nearly caused the proprietors of the 
newspaper some trouble, and yet the words 
were correct. When their attention was 
drawn to the matter, and proper punctuation 
supplied, the sentence had an exactly opposite 
meaning: ‘‘ The prisoner, said the witness, 
was a convicted thief.” Dean Alford says 
that he saw an announcement of a meeting in 
connection with the ‘Society for Promoting 
the Observance of the Lord’s Day which was 
founded in 1831,” giving the notion that the 
day, not the society, was founded in that year. 
A comma should have been after ‘‘day’””’ 
and then the sentence would have been 
correct. 
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A Fin Case:—A watteh’s. 
Mas op Lerrers.— A; sign-painter.. 
Bap Name ror a Mrrxman.—Gottschalk. 
# © Rovxp Stat ” or Monzy.—A. penny. 
Tar Rost Bunzs.—Hence-the wammth of his 
countrymen, 
‘Wit dées’'a* ship Become* a horsertan?* 
—When it rides at anchor. : 
Wuen is a kiss like ramour ?—When it goes |! 
from mouth to mouth. 
fo tlie: ctndemned: man tlie shieriffis he 
mast’ dreaded ‘of all collarers: 
Wuw.is.the North Pole like an illicit whiskey. 
manuisotory? Because itis a seeret still, 


‘ dl his “wife; is’ the Lo mctrton 
cHgtrpion: ‘always stays up till he comes 
“Tats ‘ig 
young man, 2% 
Mixemisam vl ity among. men, 
notwith its’ tulinny toe protwee 
Pitwons, Aut.—Thére: was: a court-martial 
Hel@*or. a y officer who Had gove on, a 


home: 
rop, her —= said ax 
fa: pikoed’ is anm around a 
mhinigen’s waist. 
premature 
spreeand Had a fight in ‘a tavern. é tavern, 


proprietor was brouglit’ before the court and | 


put in, the witness-box., Thé prisoner was 
- in full 


recognise the "Yes, your Hotiour; 
ard ‘most’ of rt.” 

Gaixpra—A little bey. of' six. years was sent 
one morni call his grandfather to» break- 


the little boy, ed open: the door; he was 

unusual noise. He. rush 
; mother, exclaiming, ‘‘ Mamma; 

grandpa hae been barkingat-me! ’’ 

Howe, Caunrrms.— Madam,’ her began, as 
hé! lifted? his hat at: the front door; ID am 
solivitizig: fom homéecharitien We: hwve 
hundded@ of peor, ragged; and viciows: children 
like thos@atryour gate, amdiour objeet: is+——”’ 
‘‘ Gir, thdse are my own childvem!” she 
interrupted ;. and the front:deor wap violently 
slamimed,. 


fast. Tie old gentleman snored hard; and, ae 


Dirretiter’ Emracts or Retrctox.— Wife: 
‘WHat’ a number of tadies there was at churcl 
thi¥ morning wearing sealskin jackets. I 


courted'no' Tess than twenty-seven.” — Husband 
(ho Won't’ see the point): “Do you think 
tliat isthe pa ‘wiy to. occupy ohe’s mind’ 


while’ at cltureh ? 1° didit notice’ a: sin 
one.” — ene, eh scarcely 
ps to notice such things’ witen one’s 


A. Comtzct-on-Dexivanxy Youne May.—A 
fashionable young,man.of.a beautiful vi 
who is of & very. economicaltum, hasthe habit: 
whew he.sends a note to his girl of adding this: 
postseript :—‘ Give the boy. a+ bisemit for 
carrying this note.” Recently the. young lady. 
promptly sent the young,man quite.a number 
of biseuits, informinghim that hecould hence- 
forth prepay postage, and when the rations 
were exiiausted to drawon her for more. A 
cold wave new blows between that young 
lady and ‘her collect-en-delivery: young, man. 

ConvIvaaLity Ge 
tovetire ftom: a certtin:chab. Hie iow fheate 
there was the trying on im)suceession of: all 
the hats that. hung nr tie: hall: Gn. find 
tha# one weuldinot fit he wouldithrow it down 
amdetrample/it: under féot, exelaiming, “ No; 
that ist’ mine!” util: the head-gear of ‘all 
the a members inside strewed the 
paseage,—* Lf you please; sir,’ seid the alwoys''| 
respentfial: footman; “what are yow looking 
for?’ "My hat—amy hat!’ said: the poet. 
Thenicame: the information; ‘If you please; 
sit, I noticed ‘thet, when! you came'in; you 


view:—" Witness; do you |S says as is potatoes: ain’t 


physician 
physics.” 

THe young man who always: finds some- 
thing good-in the newspaper is;yhe who carries 
his lunch wrapped up init. 

Ao BAnsEatoop travels now much faster thanit 
did férmerly.: The imvention:of the telegraph 
acco umts for the in creased: speed ; 

Tirrare going dbwntodinner: He: ‘May 
I: sit’ om -your hand'?'’’ She’: “ Ol better 
takes chair!” He takesone. 

Sonmropy. wants to knew why. newspapers 
wilL persist. invabbreviating a Sen of Temper- 
auce and, making an §.0.T..of him, 


taken: to confounding his own 


the Court; if I’ am wrong in‘ this, I have 
another point that is equally conclusive.” 

Don’t fret:if you ‘‘ cannot. go. into. society.” 
ba is often present at a supper: when it 
would perhaps prefer to be at home in bed. 

A. master gazed intently at: » giraffe for a 
few moments, and, turning sadly away, sighed, 
“ Qh it Bb had a: neck like that; whatea collar 
L would:wear.”’ 


“T pave neither’ time nor inclination to 
ss paregorics on the deceased,” remarked a 
tiréral’ orator. “Pan ics,’’ corrected a 
person’ present.. “As you please, sir,” re- 
marked the orator; stiffly; ‘the words axe: 
awonymious.” 
Warrtar (tb codk):: “ George, the genti at Nev 
i — swysi as 
they’ve' all got. black eyes‘on ’em.’’ George 
= name! Patrick): ‘‘Bedad;. thin, it’s no 
aultio” mine. The spalpeend must have been’ 
foightin’ after I put themminte-thepot.”’ 
Laxouanr: “Did you like the turkey we 
hind “yesterday, Mr! Sinith?’” Mr. Smith: 


ed |‘ Did I like him? Yes, indeed; why, loved’ | 


litte! P used te'think’ whier I was a little child 
that perhaps, after all, I sliould live’ the 
longest; ‘the thought mademe’sad.” 


| “Arg you tired?’ asked. ayoung lady of 
her. -escort,..as he. suddenly sat.down om the 
fiber of. the:roller-skating rink. ‘‘ No-o-no.’’ 
her stammered, “b-b-but I. th-th-think 
th-th.the w-w-whieels of.th-th-these s-s-skates 
are t-t-too. er-er-vound, d-d-don’t-cher-know.” 

“ Hams; Charlie! How’ are you getting’ 
on ? ’—* Oli,.vewy nieely’t I’m travelling now; 
you! know!” —'* Are you?! "Yes; I’m an 
advanee‘a gent.”’-.'" Well; what do'you do:?””— 
“Oh! I.goto stown; and when I can get an 
Hotel-keeper to:advance me a littlemoney, Igo 
to another,’ 

“Jack, I thought you said that the pretty, 
fhir-haired woman we saw walking with Smith 
was his wife ?”’—* So she is.’"—* O, wt 
You must*be ritistken. Why, I saw him.at. 
the museum last night pick up her fan, and 
smtile and Bow, ashe handéd it‘to her.”’ 


A: Laren, 100. Muon 10 Egenct rrom’ Graxp- 
Moriae.—' Edward, what de I hear—that you 
have: disobeyed. your grandmother, who told 
you. just. now nes to jump dewn those steps?.”’ 
* Grandma didn’ titell us:net'to papa; she only: 
came te the door and said, ‘I wouldn’t jump 
down. those: steps. boys: ;’' and I shouldn't 
think:she would—an old lady like her !”’ 

&® srory’ is’ related’ of‘ a very recent oceur- 
renee; the chwracters’in whith:are an oldish 
lady‘of’ fortune} a» middle-aged® gentleman (her 
stitor); andi the lady’s maid, young and’ pretty. 
The gentleman was.pressing his suit’ warmly, 


ing and’called’ every evening. But once unfortu- 


atély,; wher arriving to pay his customary 
deévoirs; the: door was opened by the pretty 
mwid; and’ she received ardent’ vicarious 
attention’ front’ the visitor, The elder lady, 
| however, wes on the:stuirs, and observing what 
Sam Weller called “that ‘ere little mam- 
cotvre,”” calmly observed: -‘ Annetté; how 
often must’I tell’ you: that ‘I-positively insist 
upor' your reeeiving’ your’ friends in the 





ha‘tn’t one on.” 


kitehen?'’” That' ended it. 


** Om late years; swys Mrs: Partington, ‘“my | 


‘“ WELL,” sidan Trish ‘attorney, “ if it plaze: | 





Ir seems absurd' to write a book’ in’ thig 
country and then have it bound in Moroceo; 

As a rian drinks’ He generally crows’ reck- 
less’; in ‘his-case, the more drams thé: fewer 
scruples. 

‘¢ Weanrprhas its cares,asrwell’ as poverty,” 
‘said the moralist.—‘ Gives. me. the. wealth 
cares.!”’ cried the spend thnift. 

‘ Unens,” seid; ari sweet gist of! sixteen, + ig 
love blind? ”’—“ Yes, nry dear, especially when 
the.other party is riehic’’ 

“‘Courtin’,” says Artemus Ward, ‘is like 

avwberries-and:creant—wants to be didslow ; 
then you git the: flavour.” 

Doctor (engaged six months after the death 
| of his first wife, soliloquising over’ a : 
‘* This. is better. _She addresses’ me as ‘Your 
, dear, darling duck.’ My: first wife uséd.to 
speak of me as ‘nasty’old quack?” 
| Latest rrom Our Domzstic Reronraas—“ 1 
| suppose,” he remarked, as. he ratumed. from 
| the barber’s with his ;hair cropped closely to 

his head, ® aby call attentiom to. the size 
of my. ears 
“that: wonld. be altogether. unnecemazy; 
dear!” 

Ai\ younestzR, in passing. the: old: home 
from which: the family, had: been: removed: fort 
some time, and which the: lad! had: often, hail 
| pointed out to. him: as the honse in-whieli‘he 
| auth his. little-brothers' had. beém borm, am sete 
. ing, it removed! preparatory to: the erection) of 
: & Dew one surveyed | ins sidénes! for. acfew 
moments the changed scene, and then.«m_d 
pathetically,,‘* Oh, papa, : we weven’t berii' ro- 
where now; were: we ?”’ ; 

Youne Wirz: “ l'anedetertminedto leartiat 
what ‘hour my ‘husband:comes: Home at night, 
yet,.do what I will, I cannot keep awake, and 
| heis\alweys-careful not'to make a particleof 

noise: Is there any drag’ which: 
| wakefulness?” Qld Wife: “* Wo to: buy 
| drugs: Sprinkle the floor with tacks/* 

Cause. ror Disirce.—A_physician,. walling 
with a friend, said to lim :—‘ Let us avoid 


that pretty little woman you see there on the 
left. She knows me, and casts on, melevksof 





indignation. TI attended her husband.” Aht 
I understand. You had the misfortune to 
despatch him.” ‘On the centrary,’’ replied 


the doctor, ““T saved him!” 

Tramp: ‘Please’ give: me ‘something to! eat. 
Tvenothad a warm mouthful of: solid fooddor 
a week,” “ Here, my good man, ia @ platé-of 
nice lot soup for you,’’ replied the cook-—‘* Hot 
soup!’ he howled. “‘ Haven't you gotanything 
else? Thismakes-the fifth plate of hot soup 
I've had in the last hour. It ismot healthy to 
put so much soup into an empty stomach?” 

Locx or Brerapirs.—Iir the west'of England 
the! fortunes of children’ are believed’ to be 
much! regulated: by the'day’ of the week on 
whieh they are born. Hereis w rhyming adage 
Stonday!o:child ig tir a tho ‘Tenctay deme 

8 is fair in face; Tuestiny’s j 
is full of grace, Wednesday’s' child ix fulPof 
woe, Thursday's child has far to-go, Fridwy’s 
child is‘ loving and giving, Saturday’s child 
works hard forits living, And a» child that’s 
| born-ou a Christmas Day is fair’ and’ wise, 
| and gay: 

Tue Borrowme Fammy.—The borrowmg 
family sent their boy Jack over’ to Mrs.. 
Murplty’s' to borrow some'tes and sugar and # 
plate of butter. Mis. Murphy was busy, and 
had no inclination to lend to neiglibours’ who 
never returned anything they borrowed.. At 
the same time’shie didnot care’ to offend 

entirely.—* I’d be glad ‘to accontmodate yees,” 
she said ‘politely; “ but oi’m‘in a hurry, and 
haven't the time to wait' orm yo: I’ve othierfish 
to fry ine now.” The boy went home and 
reported that’ Mrs. Murpliy’ was too busy to 
attend to him, and had other fish to fry, &¢:— 
‘* And why didn’t ye wait ?°” asked his mother 
breathlessly. ‘Go back, and take another 








plate with you; and‘ tell Mistréss ions 
'you’re in no hurry, and mother’d be muc 
| obliged to her’for'a plate of' the fried fish 1” 


”"—“ Oh, no,” she replied sweetly, 
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SOCIETY. 


THe Dore or Connavert will’ attend: the 
Durbar, at. Rawul. Pindi, om the occasion of the 
reception of the Ameer, and his retarn to 
Buyrope is doubtful. 

Aarnrachwill shortely take place between 
the. Hom. Rollo Russell, youngest son of 
Countess:and the late Bark Russell, and Alics 
Godtffey, daughter of Mrs: and stepdatghter of 
Major-General Balfour. 


Tae Krepre'sSons, Prince Abbas Bey and 
Prince’ Maliomet Ali Béy, are’ expected. in 
England next. May, and.will remain. for some 
time in this country, where they may probably 
receive their education. 


Tie sannass of. Princess’ Caroline Mathilde 
of. Sehieswigs Holstein. with Prince. Frederick 
Perdinand of: the Gluckeburg line toolt place 
at Prinkenav, in Silesia; om the 18th ult, 
amiouy, the. guests. being, the bride’s sister, 
Princess William of Germany, and -her 
husbaad ; alse Prince and.Pxrineess: Christian 
of. Schleswig-Holsteiu. The weddimg dress 
waeot white satin with: a velours’ fris¢ train 
in which, silver’ tHreads introduced. 
Inmedi ; 
wedded! pair: started: for Louisenltnd; on 
receipt of intelligence that'the fatter of the 
bridegroom ’s. — of the King of Denmark, 
wasih “ill. 


¥ 


% waxnsome  Mannre’ Moxvsest. or tablet 
las: recently been erected in the. old, parish 
chuneh:at: Watford,.to the memery of the late 
Countessof Hssex: (the celebrated prima donna; 
Katherine Stephens), who, died in Feb., 1882, 
at. the-ageof 91. The: memorial is: exeentedt 
in pure white Carrara marble, and is elatior- 
ately ornamented*with Corinthian columns and 
capitals-and richly carved. mouldings... Above 
tue coronet'sammonunting tite inscription these 
words.are: carved oma panel :— 

‘ Resttundisturbed within this peacefi! shrine 

Till ‘angel wake thie witha note like thines’’ 


TLapy’ Brarazor’ las’ consented: to. a novel 
exhibition being held on Thursday; May: 2ist, 
and Friday, Mey 22nd, at 82, Lanenestergyte. 
It’ will convist of'a miniature. Mitte; Tussaud’s 
exhibition,. with prize needléwork, and cale 
competition, for the seventy-eight branches:of 
the Girls’ Priendly Society in the Divscese: of 
London. The prizes are offéred for the best. 


czke, and for plain work: made by. membersof [ 


the society, The miniature: Mime 'Trssand’s 
exhibition will consist of, small historical 
groups of kings, queens, and: celebrities:..of 
ingland inthe correct costume of the period, 
and‘in attitudes'expressive of some wreat crisis 
in-their lives. If possible, the. groups :aze:te 
be. capied’ from: celebrates pictures; Mrs, 
Symes Tho: invites” the assistance: of’ 
ladies who un nd modelling to contribute 
afigure.or group-to:thisnevel show: Painted! 
backgrounds would be alse gratefilly accepted: 


Ar the recent Drawing Roori the: dresses’ 
were’ exceptionally mrxcnifitent. Among; 
them may be noticed that of the Princess of 
Wales, who wore a dress of black tulle 
embroidered in jet, looped with a large cluster 
of shaded mauve clematis; train of black 
de Sicileand'satin brocade trimmed with jet 
to correspond. Headdress, a tiara. of dia- 
monds, feathers, andi veil; ormaments, dine 
monds. Orders, Victoria and Albert, the 
Crown of India, St. Catherine. of. Russia, 
St. John of Jerusalem, the Order of the Red’ 
Cross, and the Danish Family Order. The 
Princess was, beyond a question of doubt, the 
handsemest' woman at Court. The Princess 
Beatrice wore a pale mauve dress, and train 
trimmed with valenciennes lace and bunches 
of wood violets: Headdress, feathers, veil,, 
and diamond bees; pearl and diamond orna- 
ments; the Riband and Star of St. Catherine 
of Russia, and the Victoria and: Albert; the 
Crown of. India, the Royal Red Cross; and the 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha Family Orders. 





STATISTICS. 


Fist Hatorree mt Norwar.—Norway is turn- 
ing scientific pisciculture to‘actount by hatch- 
ing great numbersofslobsters and fish. From 
7,000,000, fi8h chiefly cod'and haddock, hatched! 
last. year, the: number, has- increased this’! 
winter to 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 Tihe-work 
has. thus far been. done by a.-privateasseciation, 
but the- Government is expected: to aid in tlre 
fittttire, in view of its obvious berefitto the 
national. interests, 

ACREAGE OF THE Lonpow Pants.— Hyer Park 
contains 380 acres ; Kensingtom Gardensy.200 ; 
Sti James’s:and the Green Parks together, 15%’; 
Regent's Park, 408; Victoria Park (before tle 
late smalladdition); 280;Batterses Bank, 230 ; 
Gureenwich: Park, 174; © i: Palace: (as 
originally laid out, 400’acres; retlited’ to) 168; 
AlexandraBaale (as-et-firstlaid.out, 500 acres, 
reduced to), 192; Cl Common, ..100 ; 
Wandsworth, 302%; .. W: edon, 623;;, Barnes, 
120; Epping Borest), over: 56005: Kennimgton 
Park, 15; Camberwell? 9 acres: 





GEMS. 


WHEN yow are looking at a picture, you give 
it the advamtage of a.good light.. Beas: éour- 
teous to your féllow-creatures as you aire to a 
picture. 

There should be; methinks; as*little merit in 
loving a woman for her beanty as ih loving a 
man for his property; both being equally 
subject té’change. 

He thatewaatsdor an nitytods'much 
at once may breathe‘out his life ir idlé-wishes ; 
and regret, in the:last Hour, useless. intentions 
and barren zea. 

Eaco human’ lifé‘is’e crystal‘rathér than a 
surface ; it, has many faces, and .each,.face 
seems to him who sees..it,a complete life ; and 
yet all the facesforme but a: of:tlie/one life 
whose depthg"are-coneealed: frdnr sight. 

CERTAIN imseets; assume.-the -colour of the 
leaves they:feed:) upow; they: are batiemblems 
of a great law*of*ourbeing: Our miitds take 
the hue of the subject whereon, they think. 
“As a man thinketh-ir His Heart, so he.is.’”’ 


HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES: 


Wanrts.—Am old: recipe forthe: removal of 
wart is‘to rub them three or four times a day 
with comuren table-salt,applying.a little water 
to the wart before the-salt is: pubom, Let:it 
remain ten minutes’ before’ brushing it off. 
This, if faithfilhy done; is said: to. remove; the 
walt and leaveno sear. ‘ 

Lirti®’ Bixry’ Custanns:—Eight well-bentén 
eggs, leaving gut. tao. whites..for frosting; 
three pints: of milk; sweeten aud: flavour to 
taste; bake‘in'custard‘cups ; bewt'the reserved 
whites: to. a; stiff’ froth with a little sugar ; 
spread over the top, and returm te the:ovem. to 
brown. 

Erp. Hanz:—Wasli-carefully, themrletstend 
ix salt and water to draw out’ the blood. Cut 
upas you would chicken, dry, each piece in.a 
cloth, dip inter flour, ands fry-in hot butter or 
dripping: Avcreant: gravy’ of rich: nzilk thick: 
ened with flour and'butter, then: well seasoned 
and, ponre@.,overm the- have, makes. a tempting 
dish; with but little to distinguish it’ from 
chicker if’ perfécthy sweet and fresit. 

To: Tse Warmn.—A. scientist gives the 
following sinvple remedy’ oftesting the:purity 
of: water: ‘‘ Totes. the purity of water there 
has beeh found! no better or simpler way than 
to fill a cleam pint Bottle tliree-fourths full of 
the water to tested, amd, dissolve. in the 
water half em ene the: purest sugar 
loaf or gran P swer—cork thie bottle, 
and place it in a.warm.place-fertwo.days... If 
in: twenty-feur: to forty-eight-hours the water 
Hecomes:cloudyor millty itis wrfit’for domes: 
tie use.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


_—e 


Loven’s Gurts.—There.is, after all; some- 
thittg in those: trifles thst’ friends: bestow‘on 
each other which is an unfailing indication of 
the place the giver holds ‘in the’ affections: 


Hair, a° simplé ffower, or any trifle. of my. 
bestowing, loved me, though no show. was 


world would not win, my, confidence in one 
who sets.no valueonssuchlittle things. Triffes 
they may be; but it is by such that character 
and. disposition are, oftenest-_revealed. 


Never Sav Dar.—Tlee old: Genman: proverb, 
“ Old. love never, rusts,’’ has. been, singplasly 
verified in the case-of.an old: bachelor of sinty- 
seven who was recently united at Stv Petvers= 
burg. .with-the-lady: of. hiss choice, aged sixty. 
They first conféssed:their mutual’ affection’ at 
the respective ages of -five andeighiteen, 
bnt' their p ~was'a barrier to' the happy 
consummation cf'theirwishes. He is now the 
owner of considerable House-property, aud-she 
has. saved. up 500-roubles: How.-their-faees 
beamed with:delightion reveiving: the: priestly 
benedietion f : 

Quip Sxors—Even. old. shoes, are. valuable. 
They are-cut up in small ‘pieves, and:these are: 
prtt-fot- a couplé‘of dxys in chloride phos ol 
which makes the leather very hard and}: E 
After.this is effected, the material is washed. in 


water, duied, ground. te. pawdén, and) tixed 
itl rm “of, Tndechatalions CEs as Seay mitel 





adhere’ together: 
thick solution of gum. It is then’ pret 
into mduids; and: shaped’ into: combs, buttons, 
knife-h , and.many, other articles, 


Srcrets.—We must regard emery -masteras 
an.intrusted, secret. which.weibelieve the persen 
concerned would wish to bevorisidered at sueh: 
Nay, farther, we'miust' consider all things ws 
secrets intrusted which would bring scandal 
upon another if told, and which it,is not our 
certain, duty.to discuss,. and: that it. the 
presence of the accused, The divine ruler of 
doing ay we would'be- done by is never better 

ut to the test than in matters‘of good'and' evil 
spesking, We rgus with-ourselves upon. 

@ menner. in. which, we, would: wish to be 
treated:inomany. circ tances; but-everyboay: 
recoils instinetively from the though’ of-being: 
spokemiill of inv his absence: 


Gran Asroww.—Young’ Puelish: girls have 
Tittié more to say than Pecucdl thmnale, thoests 
they are by no means kept undem)such sever. 
restraint... It has been. tied , that. the 
Prenchsginl si say: nothing: @ they:ave-n0% 
pernritted to spealr, witilethe Enelisivginis sey 
nothing, because they lisve nope to say: 
They are very sweet and. simple aud, modest, 
but, they, lack that suspicion. of harmless 
“* fa stmess ’’ which:some folk fimd so.atéiractive, 
im-then” American sistersy They: havecmuch 
thst® it fancy. work; and Enzglistt Homes* are 
prettily decorated with satin cushions, mantelg 
piece. draperies, ete., painted by,hand in water- 
colours-or. with fine.and delieate embroideries, 
thre handiwork of! the: ladies of: the family. 
They ride-well and are devoted to lawn-tennis 
and other out door games, and inthe main are 
a healthy, happy: raee, physically superb, but 
lacking mente?’ brilliaaey and charm It is 
perhaps for this.reason thatthe married'state 
in. England. differs.sa-widely. from. the, sume 
institution in America: Hereis a monaachy, 
while with us’ itis a républics The lglish 
husband’ is: an: autocrat; and» admits of no 
discussion respecting His'decrees; T'ie-house- 
hold and ite movements are regulated to suit 
his-whims and convictions, and. his wide and 
daughters’ must: shape their actions ‘accord - 
ingly. But‘there is pleuty off warm mritual 
love manifested. betaveen. husbamds,and: wives 
ja England, and so mateimony here: far more 
resembles the'same’institutiom with‘ us than 








does the wedded etate in France. 


would helieve that,one who preserved alockpt.. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bus.a.—We should think it was more nauseous than 
injurious. 


ousEWIFE.—The address of the Charity Commis- 
an is Gwydyr House, Whitehall, London, 
Cyiuwer.—Easter Monday, 1862, came on the 2lst of 
April. 
Vicror14.—Dark brown bair. Much obliged for your 
opinion of the stories. 


A Trovatep One. — A) to the Warden of the 
Magdalen Hospital, Strea' London. 


oC. W.—The is neat and careful, but too small 
to be fi hair and eyes match very 
well. 

Constant Reaper.—1l. Please choose initials or some 
other nom de plume tn fubare, 2. Not al too 
tall, but quite enough. 3%. Very geod writing. 


N. Poux —-It is probably a diminutive or nickname 
for Henrietta, wbich is the feminine of Henry, meaning 
rich at home. 


N. R. A.—The marriage made by you while known 
under the assumed name is perfectly legal. 2. Your 
penmanship is quite creditable, 

Axxiovs. To Krow.—l. Live tao | and take 
plenty of exercise. 2. About a shilling a . 8 We 
Plentiad you like the story, 4. Impossible to say at 


Smuoxer—No one under twenty-one years of age can 
be sued for breach of promise of marriage. As & 
matter of courtesy the presents should be returned, but 
it makes no difference as regards the 
Vrertte.—Are you sure the pictures are oil-paintings 
and not coloured prints? If they are oil-paintings we 
presume the inscription means that they hare been 
‘SS engravings published. Is the name 
‘ torough?” 


of the two. 

8, M.—If pemiate | it is of some Nag o oud 

me Librarian British Great 
-street, Bloomsbury, giving full particulars as to 
date and ” 

Drxan.—1. Dynamite should be pronounced as spelt, 
not as if mn “ : the 
acoent on the “nam.” 2 The is 
hensible to us. you have not written it cor- 


Any 8. T.—Whena lady has been regularly introduced 
tos guitiemtn, and Doomes ures intimate with 
him to accept his company to church, would not be 


acting asking him to call upon her at 
time agreeable to bath. Good mee 


such material for sele should, therefore, ¢ themselves 
fm direct communication with the ones whom they 
desire to negotiate. 
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medicine. 
nostrums, especially for such simple matters. 


tention, fhe : de. 
were not blacks, They are de- 
seribed by wri as remarkable for personal 
beauty, of dark complexion, finely formed. At one 
AGE, Serta Nope ea Be 

8. a gs, were 
1s. were descendants of Ham, and as 
sach were yy offensive to the Israelites, who 
might have resented Moses’ marriage with a Gentile o 


6 wi B: 
the Gentiles. But in the matter referred to (in Numbers 


inent 


tive to Se Blane teak reation, d is 

a an 
therefore used in medicinal compoun 
possessing property. 


of your lips can be improved, unless biting 
them. 2. "8 portfolio suitable for hold Sak weet 
can be obtained from a music-seller. It would also be 


was yet the 6 
‘*T am sure,” she said, “that the thing is so.” 
RT 
us mus' , you 
rand it cortadaly 18 mot md.” ae : 


There's only one way, peace to secure— 
Now w brit ?” 


hich of us ought tosu 


Amateur Fionist.—The art of arranging aaa is 
the flowers to used 
uous leaves from the 


handsom: 
about each 
leaves to the bouquet. Always place the flowers with 


8 





ds | labour or varnishing ; in both cases all 





the shortest stems at the very top, reserving all those 
with long stems for the base, and complete the bouquet 
with a fringe of finely cut foliage. Thea cut all the 
stems evenly, wrap damp cotton about them, and cover 
the stems with a pai 
making bouquets m | Pane flowers, such as are 
most easy to procure, the flowers can be arranged flatly 
and a background made from sprays of evergreens, 


Sut — te oe wine Mop a friend it is not now 
customary to make use of any engines phrase, 
though a slight bow or inclination of the head may be 
made. The name ‘‘ Milan” is pronounced Mi-lan, with 
the accent on the first syllable. “I des” is pronounced 
as a monosyliable ; ‘‘ Manes” as a dissyllable.—Ma-nés. 

Cc. P. D.—Shells may be polished by either hand 
rough parts 
must be well down with emery and water. If 
they are to be polished by haud (which is the best and 
most lasting way), after they have received two or 
three courses of emery, of different degrees of fineness, 
they must be finished with buff leather, dressed with 
rottenstone and oil. 


H. 8S. R.—Oatmeal porridge is made by placing one 
of oatmeal in two aeante of boiling Sater, and 

to taste. Allow it to boil slowly for one hour or 

even , and eat with milk. A f.rina boiler is the 
best utensil in which to cook oat or Indian meal, as it 
does not require to ba stirred constantly to keep from 
burning, as is the case when a single-bottomed vessel is 


Grorce B.—Perhaps you are naturally shy and 
uneasy while in the company of ladies—a feeling that 
will wear off if you associate with them to a greater 
extent than at presen’. Act naturally, giving no 
thought to your real or imaginary shortcomings, and 
we guarantee success in overcoming the ba:b ‘ulness. 
The influence of a true w.man would doubtless keep 
you from bad company. 


L. 8. D.—Any of the three following remedies 
to warts will be sure to remove them : nitrate of silver, 
nitric acid or aromatic vinegar. Touch the warts daily 
with either of these, and. persevere in the treatment 
nntil a cure is effected. Sparks of electricity, repeated 
daily, by applying the warts to the conductor of an 
electrical m: e, have been successfully employed as 
a cure for tuese una‘ghtly and troublesome excrescences. 


N. aves - To ioe steel, — — ounce oats vx 3 
soap and two ounces of emery-powder into a ;ru 
it on the article wi polish wil of common chamois 
leather, and a brilliant will be produced. 
cannot undertake to recommend any particular paper 

stories fur boys. 8. We cannot 
state is the tandard make of billiard balls. 


B. 8. J.—To enjoy a truly ha; py married life, the 
man and wife must not only respect and esteem, but 
also love esch other. You say “I think I do not love 
him.” If ‘this is really the case, do not marry him 
cleaply tocanee your doceneot sister expressed a wish 
on death-bed that you should do so. Marriage 
should not be looked upon in such a business-like 
manner, as it then becomes a mere matter of con- 
venience, and as such sotally devoid of all the tender 
sentiment inseparable from a contract bared upon love. 
Then again, it does not seem likely he will propore for 
many months haps years—to come, during w’ 
time your may learn to love him truly. The 
lapse of time vm Soiities healed Ey! inflicted 
on your hear; ag you. Therefore do notzlet 

fact imbue you with the idea that he is in any 
way unworthy of your love at the present day. 


Jocxey.—Ophthalmia, or moon-blindness, in a horse 
is an obstinate. disease to combat. It has been #0 
called on acc unt of some supposed infiuence of the 
it periodically, but that body cannot 

to do with it. There are various causes 
for form of ophthalmia ; among them dark 


heated stable and the pungent gas sos from 
It is also said to be in a siemens. 


E 
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hours from the thinnest film to the thickest opacity, 
and, as suddenly, the eye will nearly regain its — 
transparency, onl. ly, a 


but y to lose it, and as ra 
second time. The services of a regular veterinary 
almost indispensible in a case of moon- 








Tax Lonpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-half-pence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Bacx Nomwstrs, Pints and Vo.vmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICH.—Part 273, Now Ready, ame Stxpence, post 
tree, Rightpence. ‘Also Vol. XLII{., bound in cloth, 


@@ Act Lerrers To Bt ADDRESSED TO THE EpiTor OF 
Tur Lonpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.O. 


dite" cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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Deceunen, 1884, ADVERTISEMENTS. _ - LoupétrRaspan. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 








{ ; i 
servation, to any address on receipt of Site Mantis, 


affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Oo., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Degas Srr,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CuLoropyng, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





\ is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 




















WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


= Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrantcompounds. Itis distinguished by 
= its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 









and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


— e and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). With 
CAUTION.—Observe the Nam ane om Oe Seti ee Eee a gle). out these 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION USE BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


ee ae :' 
Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, pr ? HG \ 1G CURED. 
Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment ha® 
OR 





ightly Blotch the Face, Neck eer Bacay 
and unsightly Blotches on the Pace, Neck, RINSING POWDER cured, during the past fifty years, thousands of 


Arms, and Hands, can be instantly = - : ; 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBA sufferers at home and abroad, from Eye Diseases 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, And ALL COLOURED Articles can be of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a | Washed in any weather. Cotours wiLt Nor | Oculists of the highest standing. Testimonials 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely | RUN IN Srarcutnc anp Drymvc. Faded | of cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes Colours will be greatly improved. prong ht Fag Is. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box Sold in P Packets s. Gd. By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- " enny Packets by Grocers, &c. | Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, E.C. 


tions for use) post-free and free from ob-| G, THWAITES & Co., 








ONDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 





15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. MARKET HARBOROUGH, 


POOR MANS FRIEND! A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Titian Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 
658. SEWING MACHINES. 















ARE A SOVEREIGN 











REMEDY FOR 
Bruises, Fenpies, Loe etiie nll on price, — 
Burns, es, lai tachments included-— Hand or 
Cnem, — Complaints, Foot—Latest Patented Im. IN 
ains, lds, rovements — Loose Wheel— Instantly relieve & rapidly cure 
Cuts Skin Diseases rger Shuttle than any other 
Eruptions Vaccination Eruptions Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- esa Fe nat Phiowe 
Fistula," and Ulcerated Legs lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- Shortness of Breath, Rheumati: 
Gangrene, even if of 20 Years’ — a 4% C.. Neuralgia, and all ers of 
si yes, “standing we ieiakip dense Doee | | Seeprenta aprons oor a 
PREPARED BY ,,._making and Manufactur 15.293 Cures have been Publishe 
1 CH & BARNICOTT Purposes. Machines by!anyother mak¢ exchanged. in the LAST YE AR ished 
3EAO , J. Gwe WEIR TO SINGERS & PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
(Late Dr. Roberts,) 4 2. CARLISLE © SOHO § UAR er ogy ouine and strength- F 
ening ie ice, Druggists. 
BRIDPORT. ’ STREET, Q E, Price 1s 19d., 28, 04, 4s 64” ond Te per Bos, 











And sold at 1s. 14d., 28 9d. 48 6d, 11s., and 22s. each. LONDON, W. 
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UNKNOWN 


“BARBER & CO.’S.” (See that you have none other.) 


IN ENGLAND. 








IN 


ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION, 


TENPENCE PER POUND. 


THIS IS THE CHOICEST AND MOST CAREFULLY SELECTED COFFEE, ROASTED ON THE FRENCH PRINCIPLE, 
AND MIXED WITH THE FINEST BRUGES CHICORY. 


2lb. in Tins free by Parcels Post for 2s. 4d. or 5lb. in Tins for 5s. 6d. 





BARBER @& COMPANY, 


274, REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, 


1, BISHOPSGATE ST., E.0.; THE BORO’, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.; KING’S CROSS, N.; 102, WESTBOURNE 
GROVE, W.; 4, GT. TITCHFIELD ST., W.; MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, PRESTON. 


Postal Orders from Ils. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had for lid. from all Post-Offices. 
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FOR THIRTY-SHILLINGS CASH, 
Free by New Parcels Post. 


COMPLETE SET OF BABY LINEN. 


(36 Articles.) a @ 


. W. LANE, 


MANUFACTURER, 


BRIsS TOL. 
Also Free by Post—Inrant’s. Hoop, 
Rosk, anD 
Cabinet Photos of these three articles 

sent on application. 


1LoAK, for One Guinea. 





$114! BRADFORD, 


2 18] card mente forward, 








DRESS FABRICS !| je 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


YORKSHIRE, 
Will, on receipt of letter or 
FR. a sample Parcel of Pat- 
yams os Pitces of all their 
LEADING NOVSLTIES for the 


Autumn and Winter Seasons. | yrore off than other known preparation No 
New Styles at Prices to} Lady who values COMPLEXION oat oe with. 
Suit all Purses. out it, as it is INVALUABLE AT ALL THE 

Carriage Paid to any part of for = & ager oe eee. It 
the Kingdom on all — ae » eee Tnfan — applied Skin of 


£1 in value. The 
CASHMERES, as exhi 
the B. M. CO. at the H 
Exhibition are in ever increas- 
ing demand. Be sure and ad 


dress in full. Please write at 
aon, “ London 





once, and mention 
Reader.” 





Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., & 2s. 6d., of all Chemistsand Perfumers. 


It is the most 
tect emacael 





Entirely removes 
and prevents all 








Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
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JOHNSTON'S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS THE BEST. 


“Ts decidedly superior.” — 
Tue Lanczr. 


TAKE NO OTHER, 


DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 


Sold by most respectable Family 
Grocers. 


Use Johnston’s Oatmeal for 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 
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IDGE. 








